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MEMOIR OF LAMAN BLANCHARD. 
BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART. 


[Nos. 50 and 51 of Wiley and Putnam's Library of 
Choice Reading, are “ Sketches from Life. By Laman 
Blanchard.” We could not in any way more effectually 
recommend these volumes, than by copying the Introduc- 
tory Memoir, so creditable to the writer. | 


To most of those who have mixed generally with 
the men who, in our day, have chosen literature 
as their profession, the name of Laman Blanchard 
brings recollections of peculiar tenderness and 
regret. Amidst a career which the keenness of 
anxious rivalry renders a sharp probation to the 
temper and the affections, often yet more embit- 
tered by that strife of party, of which, in a Repre- 
sentative Constitution, few men of letters escape 
the eager passions and the angry prejudice—they 
recall the memory of a competitor, without envy ; 
a partisan, without gall; firm, as the firmest, in 
the maintenance of his own opinions; but gentle 
as the gentlest in a a. gw he passed on others. 

Who, among our London brotherhood of letters, 
does not miss that simple cheerfulness—that inborn 
and exquisite urbanity—that child-like readiness to 
be pleased with all—that happy tendency to pane- 
gyrize every merit and to be lenient to every fault? 
Who does not recall that acute and delicate sensi- 
bility—so easily wounded, and therefore so careful 
not to wound—which seemed to infuse a certain 
intellectual fine breeding, of forbearance and sym- 
pathy, into every society where it insinuated its 
gentle way! Who, in convivial meetings, does 
not miss, and will not miss forever, the sweetness 
of those unpretending talents—the earnestness of 
that honesty which seemed unconscious, it was 
worn so lightly—the mild influence of that exube- 
rant kindness, which softened the acrimony of 
young disputants, and reconciled the secret ani- 
mosities of jealous rivals? Yet few men had expe- 
rienced more to sour them than Laman Blanchard, 
or had gone more resolutely through the author's 
hardening ordeal, of narrow circumstance, of daily 
labor, and of that disappointment in the higher 
aims of ambition, which must almost inevitably 
befall those who retain ideal standards of excel- 
lence, to be reached but by time and leisure, and 
who are yet condemned to draw hourly upon un- 
matured resources for the practical wants of life. 
To have been engaged from boyhood in such 
struggles, and to have preserved, undiminished, 
generous admiration for those more fortunate, and 
untiring love for his own noble yet thankless call- 
ing; and this with a constitution singularly finely 
strung, and with all the nervous irritability which 


usually accompanies the indulgence of the imagi- | 


nation: is a proof of the rarest kind of strength, 
depending less upon a power purely intellectual, 
than upon the higher and more beautiful heroism 
which woman, and such men alone as have the 
best feelings of a woman’s nature, take from in- 
stinctive enthusiasm for what is great, and uncal- 
culating faith in what is good. 

It is regarded thus, that the character of Laman 
Blanchard assumes an interest of a very elevated 
order. He was achoice and worthy example of 
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the professional English men of letters of our day. 
He is not to be considered in the light of the man of 
daring and turbulent genius, living on the false 
excitement of vehement calumuy and uproarious 
praise. His was a career not indeed obscure, but 
sufficiently quiet and unnoticed to be solaced with 
little of the pleasure with which, in aspirants of a 
noisier fame, gratified and not ignoble vanity re- 
wards the labor and stimulates the hope. For 
more than twenty years he toiled on through the 
most fatiguing paths of literary composition, mostly 
in periodicals, often anonymously ; pleasing and 
lightly instructing thousands, but gaining none of 
the prizes, whether of weighty reputation or popu- 
lar renown, which more fortunate chances, or 
more pretending modes of investing talent, have 
given in our day to men of half his merits. 

In his life are apparent many of the sores and 
evils peculiar to literary men in a country in which 
mind is regarded but as a common ware of mer- 
| chandise ; its products to be bought but by the taste 
and fashion of the public; with no resource in 
those provisions which elsewhere (and in Germany 
more especially) the state affords to such as quit 
the Agora for the Schools. The institution of 
professional chairs in Germany has not only saved 
many a scholar from famine, many a genius from 
despair, but, by offering subsistence and dignity 
;to that ediatde class of writers whose learning 
and capacities unfit them, by reason of their very 
depth, for wide popularity, it has given worthy 
and profitable inducements to grave study, and, 
|more than all else, has maintained the German 

fame for patient erudition, and profound philoso- 
phy. And this has been effected without the evils 
| which free traders in literature have supposed the 
concomitants of the system; it has not lessened 
‘the boldness and originality of such authors as a 
| public alone can reward and appreciate ; nor has it 
,crushed, by the patronage of a state, the spirit of 
free inquiry and enlarged discussion. In England, 
|the author who would live on his works can live 
‘only by the public ; in other words, by the desul- 
tory readers of light literature; and hence the inevy- 
itable tendency of our literary youth is towards 
the composition of works without learning and 
forethought. Leisure is impossible to him who 
must meet the exigencies of the day ; much infor- 
mation of a refining and original kind is not for the 
multitude. The more imaginative rush to novels,. 
and the more reflective fritter away their lives in 
articles for periodicals. Under such influences the 
author of these volumes lived and died. 
| Samvurt Laman Brancnarp was born of respect- 
| able parents in the middle class, at Great Yarmouth, 








‘on the 15th of May, 1803. His mother’s maiden 
name was Mary Laman. She married first Mr. 
Cowell, at St. John’s Chureh, Bermondsey, about 
the year 1796; he died in the following year. In. 
1799, she was married again; to Samuel Blan- 
chard ; by whom she had seven children, but only 
one son, the third child, christened Samuel Laman. 

In 1805, Mr. Blanchard (the father) appears to 
have removed to the metropolis, and to have settled 
in Southwark as a painter and glazier. He was. 
enabled to give his boy a good education—an edu- 





cation, indeed, of that kind which could not but. 
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unfit young Laman for the calling of his father ; 
for it developed the abilities and bestowed the 
learning, which may be said to lift a youth morally 
out of trade, and to refine him at once into a gen- 
tleman. Atsix years old he was entered a scholar 
of St. Olave’s school, then under the direction of 
the Reverend Dr. Blenkorm. He became the head 
Latin scholar, and gained the chief prize in each 
of the last three years he remained at the academy. 
When he left, it was the wish of the master and 
trustees that he should be sent to college ; one boy 
being annually selected from the pupils, to be main- 
tained at the university, for the freshman’s year, 
free of expense ; for the charges of the two remain- 
ing years the parents were to provide. So strong, 
however, were the hopes of the master for his 
promising pupil, that the trustees of the school 
consented to depart from their ordinary practice, 
and offered to defray the collegiate expenses for 
two years. Unfortunately, the offer was not ac- 
cepted. No wonder that r Laman regretted 
in after life the loss of this golden opportunity. 
The advantages of an university career to a young 
man in his position, with talents and application, 
but without interest, birth, and fortune, are incal- 
culable. The pecuniary independence afforded by 
the scholarship and the fellowship is in itself no 
despicable prospect ; but the benefits which distine~ 
tion, fairly won at those noble and unrivalled insti- 
tutions, confers, are the greatest where least ob- 
vious : they tend usually to bind the vagueness of 
youthful ambition to the secure reliance on some 
professional career, in which they smooth the diffi- 
culties and abridge the novitiate. Even in litera- 
ture a collegiate education not only tends to refine 
the taste, but to propitiate the public. And in all 


‘the many walks of practical and public life, the 
| honors gained at the university never fail to find 


well-wishers amongst powerful contemporaries, 
and to ereate generous interest in the fortunes of 
the aspirant. 

But my poor friend was not destined to have one 
 obstaele smoothed away from his weary path.* 
With the natura! refinement of his disposition, and 
the fatal cultivation of his intellectual susceptibili- 
ties, he was placed at once in a situation which it 
was impossible that he could fill with steadiness 
and zeal. Fresh from classical studies, and his 
emulation warmed by early praise and school-boy 
triumph, he was transferred to the drudgery of a 
desk in the office of Mr. Charles Pearson, a proctor 
in Doctors’ Commons. The result was imevita- 
ble; his mind, by a natural reaction, betook 
itself to the pursuits most hostile to such a career. 
Before this, even from the age of thirteen, he had 
trifled with the Muses; he now conceived in good 
earnest the more perilous passion for the stage. 

Barry Cornwall’s Dramatic Scenes were pub- 
lished about this time—they exercised considerable 
influence over the taste and aspirations of young 
Blanchard—and many dramatic sketches of bril- 
liant promise, bearing his initials, S. L. B., ap 
peared in a periodical work existing at that period, 
called The Drama. In them, though the concep- 
tion and general treatment are borrowed from 


* The elder Blanchard is not to be blamed for volunta- 
rily depriving his son of the advantages proffered by the 
liberal Trustees of St. Olave’s ; it appears from a com- 
munication by Mr. Keymer (brother-in-law to Laman 
Blanchard )— that the cireumstances of the family at that 
* time, were not such as to meet the necessary expenses of 
a student—even for the /ast year of his residence at the 
University. 
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Barry Cornwall, the —_ and rhythm are rather 
modelled on the peculiarities of Byron. Their 

romise is not the less for the imitation they 

tray. The very characteristic of genius is to be 
imitative—first of authors, then of nature. Books 
lead us to fancy feelings that are not yet genuine. 
Experience is necessary to which 
color our own existence ; and the style only becomes 
original in proportion as the sentiment it expresses 
is sincere. re touching, therefore, than these 
Dramatic Sketches, was a \yrical effusion on the 
death of Sydney Ireland, a young friend to whom 
he was warmly attached, and over whose memory, 
for years afterwards, he often shed tears. He 
named his eldest son after that early friend. At 
this period, Mr. Douglas Jerrold had written three 
volumes of Moral Philosophy, and Mr. Buckstone, 
the celebrated comedian, volunteered to copy the 
work for the juvenile moralist. On arriving at any 
passage that struck his fancy, Mr. Buckstone com- 
municated his delight to his friend Blanchard, and 
the emulation thus excited tended more and more 
to sharpen the poet’s distaste to all avocations 
incompatible with literature. Anxious in the first 
mstance, to escape from dependence on his father 
(who was now urgent that he should leave the 
proctor’s desk for the still more ungenial mechan- 
ism of the paternal trade,) he meditated the best 
of all preparatives to dramatic excellence; viz., a 
practical acquaintance with the stage itself; he 
resolved to become an actor. Few indeed are 
they in this country who have ever succeeded em- 
mently in the literature of the stage, who have not 
either trod its boards, or lived habitually in its 
atmosphere. Blanchard obtained an interview with 
Mr. Henry Johnston, the actor, and recited, in his 
presence, passages from Glover’s Leonidas. He 
read admirably—his elocution was faultless—his 
feeling exquisite ; Mr. Johnston was delighted with 
his powers, but he had experience and wisdom to 
cool his professional enthusiasm, and he earnestly 
advised the aspirant not to think of the stage. He 
drew such a picture of the hazards of suecess—the 
obstacles to a position—the precariousness even of 
a subsistence, that the poor boy’s heart sunk 
within him. He was about to resign himself to 
obscurity and trade, when he suddenly fell in with 
the manager of the Margate theatre—this gentle- 
man proposed to enroll him in his own troop, and 
the proposal was eagerly accepted, in spite of the 
warnings of Mr. Henry Johnston. ‘ A week,”’ 
says Mr. Buckstone, (to whom I am indebted for 
these particulars, and whose words I now quote,) 
** was sufficient to disgust him with the beggary 
and drudgery of the country player's life; and as 
there were no ‘ Harlequins’ steaming it from 
Margate to London Bridge at that day, he per- 
formed his journey back on foot, having, on reach- 
ing Rochester, but his last shilling, the poet’s ver- 
itable last shilling, in his pocket. 

‘* At that time a circumstance occurred, which 
my friend’s fate has naturally brought to my 
recollection. He came to me late one evening, in 
a state of great excitement ; informed me that his 
father had turned him out of doors; that he was 
utterly hopeless and wretched, and was resolved to 
destroy himself. I used my best endeavors to 
console him, to lead his thoughts to the future, and 
hope in what chance and perseverance might effect 
for him. Our discourse took a livelier turn; and 
after making up a bed on a sofa in my own room, 
I retired to rest. I soon slept soundly, but was 
awakened by hearing a footstep descending the 
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stairs. I looked towards the sofa, and discovered 
he had left it; I heard the street door close; I 
instantly hurried on my clothes, and followed him ; 
I called to him, but received no answer ; I ran till 
I saw him in the distance also running ; I again 
called his name; I implored him to stop, but he 
would not answer me. Still continuing his pace, 
I became alarmed, and doubled my speed. I came 
up with him near to Westminster Bridge ; he was 
hurrying to the steps leading to the river; I seized 
him; he threatened to strike me if I did not re- 
lease him ; I called for the watch; I entreated him 
to return; he became more pacified, but still 
seemed anxious to escape from me. By entrea- 
ties; by every means of persuasion T could think 
of; by threats to call for help; I sueceeded in 
taking him back. The next day he was more 
composed, but I believe rarely resided with his 
father after that time. Necessity compelled him 
to do something for a livelihood, and in time he 
became a reader in the office of the Messrs. Bay- 
liss, in Fleet-street. By that employ, joined to 
frequent contributions to the Monthly Magazine, 
at that time published by them, he obtained a toler- 
able competence. 

‘* Blanchard and Jerrold had serious thoughts of 
joining Lord Byron in Greece; they were to 
become warriors, and assist the poet in the libera- 
tion of the classic Jand. Many a nightly wander- 
ing found them discussing their project. In 
the midst of one of these discussions they were 
caught in a shower of rain, and sought shelter 
under a gateway. The rain continued; when 
their patience becoming exhausted, Blanchard, 
buttoning up his coat, exclaimed, ‘Come on, Jer- 
rold; what use shall we be to the Greeks if we 
stand up for a shower of rain’? So they walked 
home and were heroically wet through.” 

To this account by Mr. Buckstone, of the cir- 
cumstances which impelled Mr. Blanchard to the 
vocation which was to last to his grave—literature 
as a livelihood—his brother-in-law, Mr. Keymer, 
adds, that at the time he was hesitating on the 
brink of his decision, he wrote for advice to Mr. 
Vigors, afterwards M. P. for Carlow, (to whom he 
was nearly connected,) enclosing a dramatic sketch 
as a specimen of his power. The answer was as 
follows : 


“ Chelsea, Saturday, June 28th. 
‘*Dear Sir, 

‘*T have to apologize for not answering your 
‘citer sooner, but I have been so much occupied 
since | received it, as to have had little time until 
within this day or two, to take more than a mere 
cursory glance of the sketch which you were so 
obliging as to send me. I have now to thank you 
for the very great pleasure you have afforded me 
in the perusal of it, and te express my hopes that 
you will continue to caltivate the art in which, I do 
not hesitate to say, that the specimen before me 
affords a very high promise of your gaining suc- 
cess and distinction. I well know the disadvanta- 
ges under which you have labored, your want of 
leisure, your few —— of informing or im- 
proving your mind to any suitable extent; and 
nothing, | am convinced, could have enabled you to 
break through so many restraints, and succeed so 
well, but a native spirit of poetry, which, again, I 
repeat my hopes, will not be neglected. 

** At the present time there is every encourage- 
ment given to the art, both in the way of emolu- 
ment and reputation. And could you find leisure 
to devote your mind to it, you would find it I think 
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as profitable, and sure I am as pleasurable a pur- 
suit, as any in which you could engage. Were I 
to offer my advice, | should certainly recommend 
a young writer at the present day, to choose any 
other line of poetry than the dramatic. In writing 
for the stage, as it is now constituted, everything 
inust be sacrificed to effect ; the poet must look to 
the actor; he must consult the very accompani- 
ments, the very decorations of the scene ; he must 
accommodate himself not to nature but to his audi- 
ence; and to all probability he will be forced to 
abandon the calm and chastened tenor of the higher 
try, in the attempt to produce something striking. 
ut you are the best judge of what will suit your 
own genius and inclinations, and what will be 
most likely to obtain that patronage which it is ne- 
cessary for you to look after. Should you, how- 
ever, prefer adhering to the drama, I would have 
you turn your thoughts as much as possible from 
the style of the later tragedians, even of those who 
have been most successful, and devote as much of 
your time as you can spare to the study of our 
earlier school.* I need not of course mention 
Shakspeare. Besides him there are a host of his 
fellow and contemporary laborers—Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Ford and Massinger, with others 
who cannot be too often or too intensely consulted, 
and in whose elevated sentiments and nervous dic- 
tion, you cannot fail to find infinite instruction and 
delight. 

“* 1 shall be happy to give you any assistance in 
my power, either by my advice or criticisms, if 
you should think them of any value: and be as- 
sured I shall feel very sincere pleasure in witness- 
ing your success in life. 

‘*T am, dear sir, very truly yours, 
*N. A. Vicors.”’ 
* Mr. Samuel L. Blanchard.” 


Little perhaps was required to encourage young 


Blanchard in the pursuit to which his heart was 
already devoted ; but in later life he often referred 
to the letter of Mr. Vigors, as one that had more 
than influenced—had determined—his career and 
his fate. 

So far, then, had he entered upon the destiny of 
mature manhood—reliance on his own resources— 
the independent wrestle with the world—while yet 
aboy! Actor—author—adventurer; with strong 
hope and patient brain ; the free lance of modern 
times—when the pen supplies the place of the 
sword, and the ready wit succeeds to the stout 
arm. And now, at the age of twenty, he added to 
his cares and responsibilities, by a marriage of love 
with Miss Ann Gates. 

It does not appear upon what resources he lived 
for the next three years: no doubt chiefly on con- 
tributions to the press. But in 1826 he was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Vigors to the post of assistant-sec- 
retary to the Zoological Society, which advanta- 
geously assisted the small income that sufficed to 
his simple wantst and scholarly habits. He held 


* I venture very respectfully to doubt the soundness of 
this plausible advice. It is, ] cannot but believe, to the 
too great study and imitation of our elder dramatists, that 
writers who might otherwise have enriched the practical 
literature of the stage, owe those faults of loose plot and 
affected hecause obsolete diction, which, if pardoned by 
the critic, condemned them with the public. The dram- 
atist who would ensure wide and permanent success, 
must study the passions and the humors at work in the 
world around him, not as described in the books on his 
shelf—must embody the characters formed by his own 
age, and give them the language spoken in his own day. 

t In the earlier part of his lile heabstained wholly from 
animal food. 
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this post only for three years, but those sufficed 
to establish him in his profession of a man of 
letters. He became sub-editor of the Monthly 
Magazine, then under the direction of Dr. Croly, 
and editor of the Belle Assemblée. His active 
mind and warmth of temperament soon en 
him in the politics of the day; from merely litera- 
ry avocations, he passed on to the daily strife and 
turmoil of the partisan press, and became associ- 
ated in the editorship of the True Sun, the Consti- 
tutional, &c. He afterwards directed the Court 
Journal ; to Ainsworth’s Magazine he was also, at 
the same time, an habitual contributor ; and during 
the latter years of his life he was employed on the 
Examiner, that journal which may be fairly called 
an honor to the English press—from the greatness 
of the intellect it has long commanded—from the 
acknowledged subtlety and depth of its literary 
criticisms—and from the exquisite reasoning and 
the terse wit with which it enlivens the hack- 
neyed commonplaces of party warfare. 
he amiability of his disposition, and the thor- 

ough Pcanares: Aes of his character, no less than 
his ready talents and his growing repute, obtained 
for Laman Blanchard not only the society but the 
affection of many of the most eminent writers of 
his time. He was of a nature to enjoy peculiarly 
the advantages of such an intercourse. For his 
taste was formed in no exclusive schools, and he 
could admire whatever was good, no matter the 
rules or the contempt of rules by which it was pro- 
duced. He was as free from envy and jealousy as 
aman can be; and few writers younger than him- 
self wil] fail to remember the generous encourage- 
ment and seasonable notice which his connection 
with the press enabled his kindly temper to bestow. 
Among his later and more intimate friendships 
with men of letters, may be named Serjeant Tal- 
fourd, Mr. Proctor, Mr. Dickens, Mr. Fonblanque, 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, Mr. Forster, (the distinguished 
critic and biographer,) Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Jer- 
rold—whose talents, developing themselves more 
and more with every year, in their own natural 
bent towards wit, at once prodigal and humane, 
leave us less to regret in the loss of his boyish 
work on Moral Philosophy—Mr. Fox, the elo- 
quent lecturer, Mr. Robert Bell, and others of the 
same refined and accomplished class. He had 
been on terms of intimacy with the brilliant and 
ill-fated L. E. L., and, by a melancholy coinci- 
dence, to his hands was committed the task of 
narrating a life that closed as darkly as his own. 

The man of letters then was living on his call- 
ing ; his brain ever active—his time wholly occu- 
pied. But was he contented, and was it for this 
that his boyish ambition had been trained, that his 
imagination had been cultivated, and his mind 
been stored? Was he fulfilling the promise of 
his youth, or realizing the dreams for which he 
had deserted the proctor’s desk? Editing Month- 
lies and Belle Assemblées—at stern task-work on 
True Suns and Constitutionals—was he nearer 
to or further from the goal, the hopes of which had 
first incited him to the race’ We may venture 
upon the answer. His mind was less contented 
with its lot than resigned to its necessities. In 
1828, when he was but twenty-five years old, 
Laman Blanchard had published a small volume 
of poems, called Lyric Offerings. In the year 
1832, the writer of this slight Memoir became per- 
sonally acquainted with the poet, and received 
from him a copy of these effusions. 1 was then 
conducting the New Monthly Magazine, and I was 
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so delighted with the promise of these poems, that 
I reviewed them in terms of praise, which maturer 
reflection does not induce me to qualify. The 
following extract from my criticism may perhaps 
be pardoned, for the sake of the gems that shine ir 
a worthless setting : 

‘* The principal poem in point of length is called 
‘ A Poet’s Bride ;’ but it is the lowest in point of 
merit, being full of the affectations of a youthful 
taste, and strong in the two capital errors of any 
long poem in these days—obscurity and the absence 
of human interest. Yet everywhere breathe the 
freshness and odor of a true and luxuriant genius, 
and the very weeds are but a proof of the fertility 
of the soil. I shall, however, pass in silence over 
this and all the longer poems in the volume, and 
come at once to some sonnets which I think are 
entitled to rank among the finest, the most expres- 
sive, and the most original in the language. 


* TO-DAY. 


‘ A liberal worldling, gay philosopher, 

Art thou that lift’st thy young and yellow head 

O’er the dim burial of the searce-cold dead— 

Building above thy brother’s sepulchre 

A home of love, that sense might almost err, 

Deeming thine end therein to woo and wed 

The flower-haired Earth forever. Yet the red 

In yonder west may well such dreams deter ! 

Yes, thou, all-hailed To-Day! whose outstretched 
hand 

Scatters loose riches on a bankrupt land, 

Even thou art but a leaf from off the tree 

Of yellowing Time: a grain of glistening sand 

Dashed from the waters of that unsailed sea, 

Where thou to-night shalt sink, and I as soon may 

’ 


** The next sonnet is stil] more beautiful. There 
is a rich and mellow softness of thought glowing 
over it that is literally as— 


‘ The syllables that breathe of the sweet south.’ 
* MORNING. 


* Wake from your misty nests—instinctive wake, 

Ye fine, and numberless, and sleeping things ! 

The Infant Saviour of all blossomings 

From heaven’s blue womb hath passed ; and for 
the sake 

Of Earth, and her green family, doth make 

In air redemption and soft gloryings. 

The world, as though inspired, erectly flings 

Its shadowy coronals away, ¢o slake 

A holy thirst for light: and, one by one, 

The enamored hills—with many a startled dell, 

Fountain and forest—blush before the Sun! 

Voices and wings are up, and waters swell : 

And flowers, like clustered shepherds, have begun 

To ope ~y fragrant mouths, and heavenly tidings 
tell.’ 


‘** Tn another sonnet on Noon occur the following 
exquisite lines :— 





* This is sweet, 

To see the heavens all open, and the hood 

Of crystal Noon flung back! the earth meanwhile 

Filling her veins with sunshine—vital blood 

Of all that now from her full breast doth smile 

(Casting no shadow) on that pleasant flood 

Of light, where every mote is some small minstrel’s 
isle.’ 





‘* The next sonnet is on 
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* EVENING. 
* Already hath the Day grown grey with age ; 
And in the west, like to a conqueror crowned, 
Is faint with too much glory. On the ground 
He flings his dazzling arms: and, as a sage, 
Prepares him for a cloud-hung hermitage, 
Where Meditation mects him at the door ; 
And all around—on wall, and roof, and floor, 
Some pensive star unfolds its silver page 
Of truth, which God’s own hand hath testified. 
Sweet Eve! whom poets sing to as a bride, 
Queen of the quiet—Eden of Time’s bright map— 
Thy look allures me from my hushed fire-side, 
And sharp leaves rustling at my casement tap, 
And = forth my mind to dream upon thy 
ap!’ 

‘*Tn a sonnet on Midnight there is one most sol- 

emn and even sublime verse :-— 


‘The Pulse of time is stopt 
* « * * . 


The Altar of all Life stands victimless.’ 


** Again, among some very fine lines, in which, 
however, the mannerism of Shakspeare, if I may 
use the expression, has been too much imitated, is 
the following bold image :— 


‘ All earth is but an hour-glass, and the sands 
That tremble through are men !’—— 
* * * * * 


‘The author of these poems is a gentleman 
chiefly known in periodical literature—a contempo- 
rary and rival of our own. Be it so. The public 
hath room for all! 

“Our poet, it is true, however, requires advice 
if he meditate another volume of verse. Let him 
break up the staff he has borrowed from the old 
poets, and walk alone. Does he remember a cer- 
tain line in Sidney's ‘ Astrophel and Stella :’— 


* Took,’ said my muse to me, ‘ look in thy heart 
and write.’ 


Let him more diligently study simplicity, and more 
carefully shun the ambition to be quaint. Charles 
Lamb and Wordsworth are beautiful writers, but 
bad models. Let him not forget, too, that Pe- 
riodical writing is the grave of much genius—it 
leads men to write more than they reflect. All 
great works require stern and silent meditation. 
We must brood deeply over what we would wish 
to last long. Therefore among his stores—let 
there be one more sacred than the rest—not to be 
wasted lightly, but to be constantly and secretly 
fed. There is a beautiful passage in Quinctilian, 
an author not sufficiently studied. What he says 
of oratory in the passage I allude to is equally ap- 
plicable to poetry :—* Ars magna sicut flamma ma- 
teria alitur, et motibus excitatur, et urendo clares- 
cit. Crescit enum cum amplitudine rerum vis inge- 
nu.’ The power of the genius is increased by the 
abundance of the fuel that supplies it.’’ * 

My criticism drew from the author a letter, in 
which he laid bare much of his secret ambition. 
“*T look forward (it said) to some day, which the 
nature of my inevitable pursuits must render dis- 
tant, when I may realize the dreams I cherished 
when my little volume was written, and esca 
from the hurried compositions intended for the day, 
into what I may call my inner self, and there med- 


* From the New Monthly Magazine, May 1, 1832. 
Art. on “ Retrospective Criticism.” 
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itate something that may verify your belief in the 
promise of my early efforts.”’ 

From the date of our correspondence on this 
subject, I conceived a lively interest and a sin- 
cere friendship for Mr. Blanchard, which every 
year served to increase. It was impossible to 
know and not to love him. He was thoroughly 
honest, true, and genuine; ever ready to confer a 
kindness ; and of a grateful disposition, which ex- 
aggerated into obligation the most commonplace 
returns to his own affectionate feelings and ready 
friendship. And yet such are the distractions of 
our life of London, and so engrossing are the pecu- 
liar labors and pursuits of its more active denizens, 
that we met more seldom than I could have wished, 
and, with a few exceptions among men of letters, 
our common associates were not the same. 

Some time after this, Mr. Blanchard was en- 
gaged in the editorship of the Courier, and his 
political articles were of considerable value to the 
party he espoused ; although free from the acerbi- 
ty and the personalities which the warfare of jour- 
nalism rarely fails to engender. 

A change of proprietorship and of politics in that 
newspaper occasioned Mr. Blanchard’s retirement, 
and necessitated the loss of an income, for him 
considerable. His services to the whigs, then in 
office, had been sufficient to justify a strong appeal 
in his behalf for some small appointment. The 
appeal, though urged with all zeal by one who had 
himself some claims on the government, was unsuc- 
cessful. The fact really is, that governments, at 
present, have little among their subordinate pat- 
ronage, to bestow upon men whose abilities are 
not devoted to a profession. ‘The man of letters is 
like a stray joint in a boy’s puzzle ; he fits into no 
place. Let the partisan but have taken orders— 
let him but have eaten a sufficient number of din- 
ners at the inns of court—and livings, and chapels, 
and stalls, and assistant-barristerships, and com- 
missionerships, and colonial appointments, can re- 
ward his services and prevent his starving. But 
for the author there is nothing but his pen, till that 
and life are worn to the stump: and then, with 
good fortune, perhaps on his death-bed he receives 
a pension—and equals, it may be, for a few months, 
the income of a retired butler! 

And so, on the sudden loss of the situation in 
which he had frittered away his higher and more 
delicate genius, in all the drudgery that the party 
exacts from its defender of the press, Laman 
Blanchard was thrown again upon the world, to 
shift as he might and subsist as he could. His 
practice in periodical writing was now considera- 
ble ; his versatility was extreme. He was marked 
by publishers and editors as a useful contributor, 
and so his livelihood was secure. From a variety 
of sources thus he contrived, by constant waste of 
intellect and strength, to eke out his income, and 
insinuate rather than force his place amongst his 
contemporary penmen. And uncomplainingly and 
with patient industry, he toiled on, seeming farther 
and farther from the happy leisure, in which ‘ the 
something to verify promise was to be completed.”’ 

No time had he for profound reading, for length- 
ened works, for the mature development of the 
conceptions of a charming fancy. He had given 
hostages to Fortune. He had a wife and four 
children, and no income but that which he made 
from week to week. The grist must be ground, 
and the wheel revolve. 

All the struggles, all the toils, all the weariness 
of brain, nerve, and head, which a man undergoes 
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in this career, are imperceptible even to his friends 
—almost to himself; he has no time to be ill, to be 
fatigued ; his spirit has no holiday ; it is all school- 
work. And thus generally, we find in such men 
that the break-up of constitution seems sudden and 
unlooked for. The causes of disease and decay 
have been long laid; but they are smothered be- 
neath the lively appearances of constrained industry 
and forced excitement. 

Laman Blanchard was now past forty. He had 
been twenty-two years at his vocation ; it was evi- 
dent that a man of letters he must continue to the 
last. At this time, in February, 1844, his wife— 


to whom he remained as tenderly attached as ever, | 


was seized with an attack of paralysis, (her illness 
terminating fatally ;) was constantly subject to fits ; 
and the mind was weakened with the body. A 
disease of this kind has something contagious for 
susceptible temperaments ; they grow excitable in 
the excitement they seek to soothe. Those who 
saw most of my poor friend began to perceive that 
a change was at work within him aturally of 
the most cheerful habits, especially with those who 
knew him best, his spirits now failed him, and 
were subject to deep depression. His friends, on 
calling suddenly at his house, have found him giv- 
ing way to tears and vehement grief without ap- 
parent cause. In mixed society he would strive to 
rally—sometimes with success—sometimes utterly 
in vain. He has been obliged to quit the room, to 
give way to emotions which seemed to rise sponta- 
neously, unexcited by what passed around him, 
except as it jarred, undetected by others, upon the 
irritable chords within. In short, the nerves, so 
long overtasked, were giving way. In the lon 
and gallant struggle with circumstances, the w 

of toil told when the hour of grief came. 

Still, to the public he wore the mask—which 
authors wear unto the grave. Still were his writ- 
ings as full of pleasant amenity, and quiet and 
ready grace. Still, for the lovers of light litera- 
ture, the bloom was as fresh as ever upon the fruits 
of his jaded fancy and grieving heart. Several of 
his friends—anxious, from what they heard or saw, 
that he should change the scene—pressed him to 
visit them in the country. Though far from aware 
of his actual state—for, owing to absence from 
London, I had not seen him for many months—I, 
amongst the rest, wrote to offer himself and his 
family the use of a house which belonged to me, 
within a few miles of town. If I subjoin his an- 
swer, it is not, I hope and trast, to parade any evi- 
dence of the kindly intentions which were not only 
shared, but much more actively and usefully 
evinced, by many others, but to show how Blan- 
chard’s grateful nature led him to overrate the 
friendship and affection he excited, and also how 
much of firm and modest independence of spirit ac- 
companied his gentle qualities. 


** Union Place, Monday. 

“© My pear Sir Epwarp, 
**T have had so many causes to thank you that 
I ought to know how, but do not, for that reason 
among others. Circumstances render this new 
token of your sympathy and generous thought for 
me precious and sweet beyond expression, and 
likely to be so as long as | am able to remember 
kindness at all. My wife is imperceptibly gaining 
ground in point of bodily strength, and is not at 
least in danger; but the brain is weakened, and 
the nervous irritation so great that I am kept in 
constant fever and alarm, and disabled from meet- 
ing the pen-and-ink calls upon me, (which return 
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weekly and monthly,) bat with much mental dis- 
tress. We dare not think of moving her either by 
railway or pms at present, as the least jar 
would be extremely perilous ; and I can only stay 
here patiently and take comfort in the grateful re- 
membrance of your offer. As for your other hint,* 
—if anything could make me perfectly ashamed to 
be influenced by false delicacies in respect to such 
kindness, it is the manner in which you offer aid ; 
and feeling how much of true kindness often con- 
sists in the manner of rendering it, 1 would not, 
impressed as I am, hesitate one instant if I saw a 
decided end to be answered. It would be in the 
spirit of ingratitude and selfishness, too, not to 
aceept were it greatly desirable. This, however, 
is not the case ; though I will not deny that some 
of the excitement under which L——— saw me 
laboring was produced by a shameful money 
claim, of which I did not dream, starting up after 
five years, on behalf of an acquaintance—not a 
large amount, by any means, but it is the third ] 
have had, and as exasperating as if it were 
greater. My follies of that kind at least are ended. 

“There is your other letter—the views in 
which I have n thinking over in connection 
with the previous suggestions. All, be assured, 
will assist me greatly ;¢ but a little delay as to the 
plan has been needful, and in my past state of 
mind, I have not been sorry to postpone a begin- 
ning. But I must ask to trouble you with a state- 
ment before I do begin. For that, and all, believe 
me constantly and deeply grateful to you. 

** Laman Buancuarp.” 


But he seems now to have been haunted with an 
uneasy, restless notion that his literary connections 
required constant care, and would brook no ab- 
sence. His chief occupation was on the news- 
paper of the Examiner ; and though in reality all 
the work was smoothed for him, the phantom of 
unreal work haunted the working man. So long 
had he toiled that the image of toil literally dogged 
him. He chalked out schemes, more numerous, 
and even more ambitious, than any in which he 
had before indulged. Amongst the rest he medi- 
tated a work upon the boyhood and youth of emi- 
nent men, on which he wrote to consult me, and 
for which I ransacked my memory to supply him 
with anecdotes and illustrations. He passed 
whole days—even weeks—without stirring abroad, 
writing and grieving, as it were, together. It was 
thus engag his pen in his hand—that on Satur- 
day, Dee. 14, his wife was seized with one of her 
habitual fits. He carried her to her room in his 
arms, and sat up with her that night; about ten 
o’clock on the istowing evening he left home, and 
called at the house of a near relative, but stayed 
only a few moments, observing that the light and 
the fire in the roum were too much for him. This 
was the first symptom of a peculiar malady which 
was, doubtless, connected with his whole state of 
health. From that time he could not bear to sit 
near a fire, or in a room more than partially 
lighted. On his way home, and within a short 
distance of his door, he was attacked by what ap- 
peared to him paralysis, but which his medical 
attendants traced to congestion of the brain. He 
was stricken nearly speechless, and one side of his 
body became insensible. With much difficulty he 
succeeded in making a humane passenger aware 
of his state, and the man led him home. He 


* In allusion to a request that he would not let avy 
temporary pecuniary difficulties add to his anxieties. 
t Resqecting a literary enterprise. 
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thouglit himself on the threshold of death ; but 
with a strong self-possession, connected with his 
literary habits, he set at once to work to destroy 
some papers which he did not wish preserved. 
Feeling impressed with the idea that he had but a 
few hours to live, he took a farewell of his chil- 
dren, and left to his oldest son his last instructions. 
He then said that he should die happily, and at 
peace with all; that he did not think he should 
leave behind him a single enemy. After this, he 
desired to be left alone, and, by the help of ano- 
dynes skilfully prescribed, fell into a deep sleep. 
During that sleep his wife died. 

When he awoke the next morning, apparently 
recovered, and calm and collected, the mournful 
intelligence was gently broken to him. He bore 
it better than they expected, but his composure 
was perhaps exhaustion. ‘To his brother-in-law, 
Mr. James Keymer, whose affectionate anxiety 
for him had been unremitting, he, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, revealed more of his heart than his tranquil 
demeanor showed. Alluding to his own seizure 
the night before, he said emphatically, ‘‘1 have 
tasted the bitterness of death. I have known 
what it is to die.”” His friends were deceived by 
his composure into the hope that, now he was re- 
lieved from the painful suspense his wife’s illness 
had occasioned, the worst was over, and that his 
cheerful temperament would soon return. “ But 
from that time,’’ observes his brother-in-law, ‘* he 
altered greatly.’’ Upto the date of Mrs. Blan- 
chard’s funeral his spirits fluctuated. There is 
something in the following letter, written to a most 
intimate and long-tried friend, that is the more 
touching from its mixture of business with grief— 
from its half-yearning towards the wonted literary 
occupation, and the manly desire to struggle on, 
which glimmers through the evident prostration of 
nerve and spirit. 


“My pear 

** My heart is very full. You will imagine, and 
do, all that is within me, I have been in seme 
danger from four nights’ want of rest and specta- 
cles of pain, and had two medical men sent for in 
the night; but it is past, being but excess of ner- 
vous affection which looked paralytic. God, to 
whom I have prayed fervently, gives me strength 
now, and afier some needful arrangement I shall 
be able to attend to the paper,* and feel that I may 
be relieved by it. I shall have some help in doing 
it. On Saturday I shall be obliged to leave to you 
all, as the funeral could not be postponed. Umuil 
you hear further, think that I shall be able to go 
on. I pray so, and in my soul thank and bless 
you always. 

“nb. Be” 


I must add to this another letter written by 
Blanchard to the same friend, about a fortnight be- 
fore his death. It was called forth by hearing of 
that friend’s severe illness, and of a domestic 
calamity which had visited him ; and shows how, 
amidst his own sufferings, he could sympathize 
with those of others. From many letters that are 
before me I select these, as the most affecting and 
beautiful illustrations I could offer of the state of 
my poor friend’s mind in the period immediately 
before his death, and of that sensitive tender dis- 
position which so firmly held its ground, while all 
else was tottering around it. The unsteady, 
almost illegible, character of the handwriting is in 


* The Examiner. 
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itself touching evidence of the condition of the 


writer. 
‘* Mor-day 
‘*My pear —— 


‘‘Of my own illness I can give you a better 
report, having had some sleep, which abates the 
palpitation. But for you, my dear friend, I was 
sorely distressed, and surprised too, hoping and 
believing that no further physical calamity was 
added to your mental misery. I pray for good 
news of this new torment ; aud trust me, that will 
help me at the same time to much comfort. It is 
all a dream to me that I cannot see and talk to you 
a little at this season, if but to tell you how I 
share your sorrow for the loss of a person to whom 
now I feel the foree of those attachments which 
generally require long and constant intimacy to 
cement. But with your brother I can truly say I 
seem to have held such intimacy, and the reason 
is, that at the first I liked him. I saw (we are 
quick to find this out) that he liked me. So that, 
apart from your own trouble, I have thought a 
hundred times with tenderness and commiseration 
upon his fate, and shall cherish the recollection of 
him for his sake as for yours. This grieves me a 
little too much to proceed, with what is indeed 
needless, for you know well my feelings, if any 
one does. After all, the sympathies that unite a 
few, and very few, friends together as we with 
others are united, sweeten life at its worst. And 
this, in the kindness of friends, Iam feeling as I 
know you are at this moment. Strange that 
nothing seems real to me but the details of the 
poper which, difficult as they are, relieve me ; and 

hardly know what I should do without the task. 


And now send me a better report, and believe me 
ever yours, in all seasons. 


‘7, BLancnarp.”’ 


His eyesight was now much affected, and he 
was prevailed upon to call in Dr. Anthony Todd 
Thomson ; that eminent physician, whose experi- 
ence has made him deeply conversant with the ail- 
ments of literary men, saw at once the true pre- 
scription—Rest. He enjoyed total abstinence 
from intellectual Jabor. But the physician per- 
haps had been summoned too late. For that very 
night the patient was haunted by a kind of vision 
or phantasma, which he described at once as gor- 
geous and grotesque—an Arabian Night scene— 
no doubt the spectre of a brain already fearfully 
disordered. He rallied for a few hours the follow- 
ing day, but at night his depression returned. 
Violent fits of hysteria came on. His brother-in- 
law sat up with him, and heard him say fre- 
quently, “I am a maimed wretch both in body 
and mind—pray for me.’’ He was haunted too 
all this while with the fear of some strange and 
terrible fit, and besought his kind attendant, if it 
came on, to leave him—‘‘ You could not bear,’’ he 
said, ** to see it.”” 

Again he rallied with the morning, and became 
even gay and cheerful; still, as throughout all. 
that week, he was disturbed by the recollection, 
that he had taskwork which he was unable to per-. 
form. In vain all had been arranged for him; his 
aid dispensed with in the jeurnal from which he 
drew his main support. He had grown so aceus- 
tomed to the weekly battle, that he seemed to. 
fancy it could not be fought without him. 

Towards four o’clock in the afternoon, Friday,. 
hysterics came on with great vehemence; he- 
raved, foamed atthe mouth. It required several. 










































































































































































































































































































































































-excuse be needful for dwelling so long upon details 


persons to hold him down. On the visit of his 
usual medical attendant he recovered, but the re- 
action left him completely exhausted. Towards 
night he thought that he could sleep. He dis- 
missed his family to bed, and bade them affection- 
ately good night. A kind-hearted woman who 
had attended Mrs. Blanchard on her last illness, 
now officiated as nurse to himself. He requested 
her to remain in the next room, within hearing of 
his knock on the wall, if he should want her. His 
youngest boy, since his illness, had slept constantly 
with him. The nurse had not retired five minutes 
before she heard his signal. On going to him, he 
said, ‘* You had better not leave me; I feel a 
strong desire to throw myself out of the window.”’ 
The poor woman, who had rather consulted her 
heart than her experience in the office she had un- 
dertaken, lost her presence of mind in the alarm 
which these words occasioned ; she hurried out 
of the room, in order to call up the eldest son. 
She had scarcely reached the staircase, when she 
heard a shriek and a heavy fall. Hastening back 
she found her master on the floor bathed in blood. 
In the interval between her quitting the room and 
her return (scarce a minute) the unhappy sufferer, 
who had in vain sought a protection against his 
own delirious impulse, had sprung from his bed, 
wrested himself from the grasp of his child beside 
him * * in the almost total darkness of the 
room, found his way, with the sleepwalker’s or 
maniac’s instinct, to his razor, and was dead when 
the nurse raised him in her arms. ‘This occurred 
about one o’clock on the Saturday morning, the 
15th of February. 

It so chanced that the day before, two friends 
of Mr. Blanchard, one of whom was Mr. Ains- 
worth, the distinguished novelist, accidentally 
met * * * Upon ‘s inquiry after Blanch- 
ard, whom he had not seen for many months, Mr. 
Ainsworth said that he feared he was in a condi- 
tion of mind that required instant and skilful 
attention. It was arranged that Mr. Ainsworth 
and should meet the next day at the house 
of the latter, and thence go to Mr. Forster, who 
was confined to his room, in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
by severe illness, to consult what could best be 
done for their common friend * * * Each no 
doubt had formed in his own mind some affection- 
ate scheme that should draw Blanchard for a time 
from the scene of his domestic affliction, and give 
him a total reprieve from his labors. Full of such 

rojects, when they met the next day it was to 
late that he was no more. 

The consultation at Mr. Forster’s rooms was 
mournfully changed in its object; it was now not 
the father, but the children—the orphans, who 
were to be cared for. It was some consolation to 
such as feared pecuniary embarrassments, (con- 
cealed by his Dheasy and honest pride from 
friends whose delight it would have been to remove 
them,) might have contributed to the insane 
excitement to which his death is to be ascribed— 
to know that there was nothing in Laman Blanch- 
ard’s circumstances to prey upon his spirits, and 
that his worldly prospects had never been more 
fair and promising. The mind, indeed, ground 
into unnatural sharpness by over-fatigue and over- 
grief, had not worn, but cut through, the seab- 








‘bard. 


Thus, at the early age of forty-one, broken in 
mind and body, perished this industrious, versa- 
tile, and distinguished man of letters. And if 
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of a painful nature, it may be found in the deep 
interest which science takes in the pathology of 
such sufferers, and in the warnings they may sug- 
gest to the laborers of the brain, when the first 
ominous symptoms of over toil come en, and while 
yet repose is not prescribed too late. 

The immediate shock that Laman Blanchard’s 
death occasioned amongst those who knew him 
was succeeded by a deep sympathy in the fate of 
his children, not governed by words alone. Noth- 
ing more honorable to literary men than the zeal 
with which his old companions and associates 
entered into the consideration of permanent benefit 
for those in whom his memory and name survived, 
has occurred in our day. 

In a short time, by the contributions of a few 
friends—themselves, with one or two exceptions, 
far from rich—a sum was raised sufficient for the 
support of his children for three years, when it is 
ho they may be enabled to imitate the noble 
independence of their father, though with a hap- 
pier fate. And owing, indeed, to the active exer- 
tions of these friends, the three sons were placed 
in situations, which already initiate them into 
industrious habits and promise future subsistence ; 
while the musical talents of the daughter have 
found an opening in the Royal Academy, and 
justify the warmest expectations of future profes- 
sional eminence. * * * Mr, Colburn evinced 
his esteem for the writer with whom he had been 
so long connected, not only by a munificent sub- 
scription, but by the generous surrender of the 
copyright of various papers which form a large 
portion of these volumes. Mr. Ainsworth also 
gave up, no less liberally, the copyright of contri- 
butions to his ine.* Eminent artists, headed 
by one of Blanchard’s oldest friends, and engra- 
vers worthy of them, have gratuitously embellished 
this best monument to their departed friend. The 
Literary Fund Society awarded from its exchequer 
double the amount of the largest sum it habitually 
conferred. In short, there was but a common 
emulation amongst al] to whom Laman Blanchard 
had been known—who should most testify to the 
inheritors of his name the affection his virtues had 
inspired. And in his beloved and spotless name, 
they have found indeed no ignoble heritage, gath- 
ering friends around them at the onset of life, and 
inspiring not only compassion for their affliction, 
but steadfast interest in their future welfare. 

In person, Laman Blanchard was small and 
slight, though sufficiently well knit. His dark 
features, of rather an oriental cast, were prepos- 
sessing in themselves, and made stil} more so by 
their expression of intelligence and urbanity. His 
eyes and hair were beautiful. His manners were 
more than ordinarily attractive; quiet, but not 
reserved; and gentle, but never servile. His 
natural kindness was so great, so visible in the 
small details of life, that 11 imparted to him that 
high and delicate breeding¢t which we are accus- 


*It would be unjust to omit mention of the zeal and 
care which Mr. Hurst, an intimate and most valued friend 
of Blanchard, has devoted to the arrangement apd produc- 
tion of these volumes. 

t+ One anecdote of the exquisite consideration for his 
friends, which distinguished this most amiable character, 
is thus recorded by Mr. Buckstone in a letter to Mr. 
Forster : 

“6, Brompton Square, 30th April, 1845. 

“My pear Sir,—As kindness of heart was one of 
Blanchard's great qualities, I am induced to send you the 
following fact, illustrative of the excellence of his nature. 
R—— (whom you know) lost his wife; he was a neigh- 
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tomed to consider the peculiar attribute of loftier 
birth and more tender mourning. For refined 
breeding is in fact but a quicker sympathy with 
the feelings of those around us. Of his character 
little more than has already been stated is neces- 
sary to add. When Lasked a friend who saw him 
more frequently than myself what faults he pos- 
sessed, as drawbacks to his apparent excellences ; 
shadows that might enable me to show him, to use 
my own phrase, ‘as flesh and blood ;’’ the answer 
after a pause was, ‘‘ Why, I know of no faults, 
unless it is that he was hardly even of flesh and 
blood.’” What the French call charactére, in a 
word, he might be said to want :—formed into too 
many sensitive, delicate, and refined lineaments, 
to present the prominent and muscular outlines of 
human greatness and human imperfection ; yet he 
wanted neither courage, nor spirit, nor dignity, 
only they showed less under the flexible and soft 
proportions of his nature. He was singularly 
truthful ; whether in his opinions or his friend- 
ships; he could maintain what was unpopular in 
society, if he held it good, and defend with warmth 
the absent if honored by his esteem. 

The predisposition to suicide has been pro- 
nounced by eminent physicians to be more fre- 
quently a constitutional tendency—a physical dis- 
ease—than a purely moral obliquity of judgment 
or the result of mental operations. It seems 
probable that such a tendency, wholly of the coa- 
stitution—and to be regarded with awe and . 
rather than the censure which we should to 


a deliberate desertion of the obligations and ties | ¢ 


of earth—was interwoven with the keen and over- 
susceptible temperament of Laman Blanchard, It 
appears from the extract from Mr. Buckstone’s 
communication, inserted in this brief memoir, that 
his impulse in the first trials of early life, was 
towards that desperate act, from which the mere 
instinct of an intellect thoroughly sound would 
recoil, perhaps scarce less strongly, than the rea- 
soning fortitude of Christian patience. Amongst 
his unpublished poems is the following one, dated 
10th December, 1824, (twenty years before his 
decease :)— 


SONNET—ON READING ‘* WERTER.”’ 


‘* How shall an earthly judge presume to call 
The impulse of another's action—guilt t 

That blood hath waked it which by it is spilt ; 
None, not the hoariest sage, may tell of all 

The strong heart struggles with, before it fall ; 
And if o’ermaster'd, who shall witness how— 
Or stamp disgrace upon a martyr’d brow ! 

The judge himself should be a criminal. 

O, ye of monkish hearts, cold, passionless— 
Turn from these leaves, nor shed a single tear 
On all the burning sorrows they express ! 

For me—I find my mind’s strange mirror here— 
The glass of my own secrets; and time’s token 
Must dull my brain when memory finds it broken. 


“s. L. B. 
** 10th December, 1824.”? 


bor of Blanchard’s; the latter had rarely spoken of 
R—s loss to him, at anytime. The anni of her 
death arrived: R—— found an invitation for him at his 
house, to pass the evening with Blanchard. 
accepted it, and on arriving at Blanchard’s, found him 
alone, in excellent spirits, a little supper jean. and it 
was only late in the evening that R—— discovered, that 
Blanchard recollecting it to be that day twelvemonth on 
which Mrs. R—— died, sent for R-—— to pass the even- 
ing with him. The kindly thought held all the kind- 
ness, “ Yours truly 

“Jxo. Bucxstoxe. 
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This touching and almost prophetic confession 
of thoughts more dark and morbid than those who 
knew him could suspect to lurk under his cheerful 
demeanor and lively spirits; betrays, perhaps, 
that latent disorder of the reason which ecircum- 
stance and sufferings heightened into frenzy. Yet 
may we fairly believe that under happier destinies, 
this merely physical infirmity would have lain dor- 
mant to the last; or rather yielded to the influ- 
ences of that serene and religious knowledge 
which happiness makes the experience of men so 
good as my departed friend.* 

As it was—not till the reason gave way—was 
the fatal deed done. Labor, anxiety, grief, disease, 
the apprehension of blindness—he had borne all— 
sensitively, it is true, but bravely, and without 
manifesting one intention of the selfish man’s cold 
escape from life and its stern duties. Who shall 
say what passed through that fevered brain in the 
momentary interval between the affecting fear 
of himself—which his last words to the nurse 
bespoke—and the abrupt paroxysm of the gather- 
ing delirium? Not in the day of battle did the 
ship, battered by long strife, hoist sail and. flee ; 
the cord snapped from the anchor—and it went in 
darkness down. 

It remains now to speak (and I will endeavor to 
do so not too partially) of the talents which Laman 
Blanchard displayed, and of the writings he has 

hind. 

s habits, as we have seen, necessarily forbade 
Itivation of deep scholarship, and the carefal 
bpment of serious thought. But his infor- 

Hon upon all that interested the day was, for the 
Me Teason, various and extending over a wide 
His observation was quick and lively. 

Jooked abroad with an inquiring eye, and no- 
the follies and humors of men with a light 

t gaiety, which wanted but the neces- 

sary bivterness (that was not in him) to take the 


dignity of satire. His style and his conceptions 
not marked by the vigor which comes partly 
from concentration of intellect, and partly from heat 


of passion ; but they evince, on the other hand, a 
purity of taste, and a propriety of feeling, which 
preserve him from the caricature and exaggeration 
that deface many compositions obtaining the praise 
of broad humor or intense purpose. His fancy did 
not soar high, but its play was sportive, and it 
sought its aliment with the grateful instincts of the 
t. He certainly never fulfilled the great prom- 

ise which his Lyric O, wage held forth. He 
never wrote up to the full mark of his powers ; the 
fountain never rose to the level of itssource. But 
in our day the professional man of letters is com- 
pelled to draw too frequently, and by too small 
disbursements, upon his capital, to allow large and 
rofitable investments of the stock of mind and 
idea, with which he commences his career. The 
number and variety of our periodicals have tended 
to results which benefit the pecuniary interests of 
the author, to the prejudice of his substantia] fame. 
A writer like Otway could not now-a-days starve ; 
a writer like Goldsmith might live in May-fair and 


* Only six months before his death, Blanchard, in a 
conversation with his medical attendant, expressed in the 
strongest terms his horror of the crime of suicide. “ How 
d ful,” he said, emphatically, “it would be for the 
children !— pointed out as the children of a suicide! For 
my own part, if nothing else would deter me from such 
an act, that would?” This shows how strongly his rea- 
son and his conscience were o to the deed—while, 
sey it shows also, that the constitutional infirmity 

haunted him with the thought. 
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lounge in his carriage; but it may be doubted 
whether the one would now-a-days have composed 
a Venice Preserved, or the other have given us a 
Deserted Village and a Vicar of Wakefield. There 
is a fatal facility in supplying the wants of the week 
by the rapid striking off a pleasant article, which 
interferes with the steady progress, even with the 
mature conception of an elaborate work. 

Born at an earlier day, Laman Blanchard would 
probably have known sharper trials of pecuni 
circumstance ; and instead of the sufficient, thou 
precarious income, which his repatation as a peri- 
odical writer afforded him, he might have often 
slept in the garret, and been fortunate if he had 
dined often in the cellar. But then he would have 
been compelled to pat forth all that was in him of 
mind and genius ; to have written books, not pa- 
pers ; and books not intended for the week or the 
month, but for permanent effect upon the public. 

Tn such circumstances, I firmly believe that his 
powers would have sufficed to enrich our try 
and our stage with no inconsiderable acquisitions. 
All that he wanted for the soil of his mind was 
time to wait the seasons, and to sow upon the more 
= system. But too much activity and too 
ittle preparation were his natural doom. To bor- 
row a homely illustration from the farm, he ex- 
hausted by a succession of white crops. 

On the other hand, had he been born a German, 
and exhibited at Jena or Bonn, the same abilities 
and zeal for knowledge which distinguished him in 
the school of Southwark, he would, doubtless, 
have early attained to some moderate co 
which would have allowed fair play and full leisure 
for a character of genius which, naturally rather 
elegant than strong, required every advantage of 
forethought and preparation. 

But when all is said—when all the drawbacks 
upon what he actually was are made and allowed 
—enough remains to justify warm eulogy, and to 
warrant the rational hope that he will ae 
honorable place among the writers of his age. 
ting aside his poetical pretensions, and regardin 
solely what he performed, not what he proiised, 
he unquestionably stands high amongst a class of 
writers, in which for the last century we have not 
been rich—the essayists whose themes are drawn 
from social subjects, sporting lightly between liter- 
ature and manners. And this kind of composi- 
tion is extremely difficult in itself, requiring intel- 
lectual combinations rarely found. ‘The volumes 
prefaced by this slight memoir deserve a place in 


every collection of Belles Lettres, and form most 
agreeable and characteristic illustrations of our 
manners and our age. They possess what is sel- 
dom found in light reading, the charm that comes 
from bequeathing pleasurabl- impressions. They 
are suffused in the sweetness of the author’s dis- 
position ; they shun all semen views of life, all 
acerbity in observation, al] gall in their gentle sar- 
casm. Added to this, they contain not a thought, 
not a line, from which the most anxious parent 
would guard his child. They may be read with 
safety by the most simple, and yet they contain 
enough of truth and character to interest the most 
reflective. Such works, more than many which 
aspire to a higher flight, and address themselves to 
Truth with a ruder and more vigorous courtship, 
are calculated to enjoy a tranquil popularity, and 
a favored station amongst the dead who survive in 
books. In conclusion, it seems to me that, with 
but slight reserve and modification, we may apply 
to our departed friend his own pathetic and beauti- 
ful elegy upon another.* 


He taught the cheerfulness that still is ours, 
The sweetness that still lurks in human powers ;— 
If heaven be full of stars the earth has flowers ! 


His was the searching thought, the glowing mind ; 
The gentle will to others’ soon resign’d ; 
But more than all, the feeling just and kind. 


His pleasures were as melodies from reeds— 
Sweet books, deep music, and unselfish deeds, 
Finding immortal flowers in human weeds. 


True to his kind, nor of himself afraid, 
He deem’d that love of God was best array’d 
In love of all the things that God has made. 


He deem’d man’s life no feverish dream of care, 
Bat a high pathway into freer air, 
| Lit up with golden hopes and duties fair. 


He show’d how wisdom turns its hours to years, 
Feeding the heart on joys instead of fears, 
And worships God in smiles, and not in tears. 


His thoughts were as a pyramid up-piled 
On whose far top an angel stood smiled— 
Yet, in his heart, was he a simple child. 


* THE ELOQUENT PASTOR DEAD. 





The Practical Astronomer. By Tomas Dick, LL. D., 
author of the Christian Philoso pher, &c., New 
York. Harper & Brothers. 


In addition to the scientific information usually 
contained in modern treatises u Astronomy, this 
volume comprises an account of the Earl of *s 
large Telescope, and descriptions of various astronom- 
ical instruments. Most scientific works take it for 
granted, that the reader is either acquainted, or does 
not wish to become acquainted, with those details of 
a practical character, which are essential to the per- 
formance of experiments, or making nal obser- 
vations. This is a serious defect for those who have 
ataste for such pursuits, and we are glad to see it 
supplied in a measure, by Dr. Dick’s Practical As- 
tronomer. Any person, with a little mechanical in- 
genuity, can construct a telescope fit for amateur pur- 
poses, and by paying some attention to the hints giv- 
en in this book, may add much to his enjoyment and 
intellectual gratification by acquiring a very consid- 


erable degree of practical knowledge in one of the 
most interesting and ennobling of the sciences.— Prot. 
Churchman. 


Lectures on the lish Poets. By Wuuiam Hazuirt. 
No. XXXVI. of Wiley and Putnam’s Library of 
ice Reading.) 

Tus volume is one of the best which the gifted 
but unfortunate Hazlitt has left to the world. His 
criticisms, while they extend our insight into the 
causes of poetical excellence, teach us at the same 
time more keenly to enjoy and more fondly to revere 
it. “ Heat once,” to quote the Edinburgh Review— 
“analyzes and describes—so that our enjoyments of 
loveliness are not chilled, but brightened by our ac- 
quaintance with the inward sources.” 

To Soathey and Wordsworth he has not done jus- 
tice, but the reader who is conversant with the works 
of those distinguished poets, will need no aid from us 
in setting aside his decisions of their peculiar charac- 
| teristics — Prot. Churchman. 
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PUNCH. 
THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 


lr was very generally rumored, and very readily 
believed, that on the resignation of the cabinet, 
Her Majesty immediately sent fur Punch, who 
was honored with a carte blanche to form a min- 
istry. The great stumbling-block, however, was 
the Albert hat, to which Punch declared his deter- 
mination not to pledge himself. 

In the course of the interview, the queen sug- 
gested the difficulty of finding a chancellor, which 
Punch immediately got over, by proposing to put 
the seal into a very extensive commission, which 
would gratify the ambition of several juniors, who 
have made up their minds to sit upon the wool- 
sack. 

Punch’s particular friend, Mr. Briefless, is hav- 
ing a glass case made, in which he proposes to 
keep the royal conscience, should it be committed 
to his care. It was proposed by Punch to select 
the minister for foreign affairs from the members 
of the Dramatic Authors’ Society. 


A NEW SENNACHERIB. 


Sir Rosert came down on the corn-laws so bold, 
And his backers felt savage, and sorry, and sold ; 
But the premier of votes had a majority, 
Amounting, in all, to about ninety-three. 


As sheep follow the wether, submissive and mean, 

That host at the heels of their leader were seen ; 

As sheep scatter wide when you leave them alone, 

That host, says the Times, are now broke and 
o’erthrown, 


For the iron duke set his fate on the cast, 

And nailed, for the corn-laws, his flag to the 
mast ; 

And the cabinet’s hopes felt a sensible chill, 

When they thought of the duke, and his potent 
**T will.” 


And there sat the premier, his head on one side ; 

His arguments pooh-poohed, his statements de- 
nied ; 

And tho’ he tried hard, he had need of his nerve, 

A decent composure of face to preserve. 


And there sat grim Graham, so nervous and pale, 

With his hat on his head, and his mvuth to his 
nail ; ' 

And their measures were done for, their plans 
overthrown, 

And Peel had to leave his own trumpet anblown. 


And conservative gentry are loud in their wail, 

That the country is ruined if Peel should turn tail ; 

And repeal of the corn-laws, we soon shall record, 

Has > gaa not by Peel, but a certain small 
ord. 


THE OLD DUKE. 


Tue national admiration for the old duke has led 
the public to have almost as many portraits of him 
as of field-marshal Prince Albert. Whena peaple 
adores a man, a set of astute publishers segeriy 
go to work to reproduce the beloved image, and 
all Mr. Moon’s shop would not contain the Wel- 
lington picture-gallery. We have had him in all 
shapes—The Duke before Salamanca ; The Duke 
reconnoitring before Vittoria; The Duke after 
ditto; The Duke shaving before Ciudad Rodrigo, 
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&c., &c. ;—from that noble portrait of Lawrence, 
where he is represented holding the sword of 
England, (it was in 1815, and he could wield it 
then,) down to the last daguerreotype of the neat, 
white-haired, old gentleman, whom we have all 
seen rolling upon his horse in the Park and Pall- 
Mall—a wonder to all bystanders that he did not 
topple over. 

At last they have got him in a sixpenny picture- 
newspaper at church. Church is a very good 
place for him—whether artists could not be better 
employed there than in making pictures of that 
venerable hooked nose, is neither here nor there. 

But let it be conceded that he is getting old, as 
has been the lot of other military commanders 
before him; ‘‘ ‘Tears of dotage,”’ we know, flowed 
‘from Marlborough’s eyes;’’ there can be no 
manner of doubt that Alexander the Great, or 
Napoleon, if they had lived long enough, would 
have grown old too. The duke’s horse, which he 
rode at Waterloo, grew old, and was turned ont to 
grass to pass a comfortable senility, and died, 
greatly honored and lamented, long ago. Why 
keep the master in harness forever? Recommend 
him quiet and a sunshiny paddock at Strathfield- 


saye. 

tt is nonsense to say that because he won the 
great Waterlvo stakes in 1815 he is able to run 
with other horses now—it is not fair that others 
should slacken their pace out of regard to him. 
We wanttomoveon. Here is the old gentleman, 
because he could n’t go the pace in the anti-corn- 
law coach, has stopped the carriage, sent back the 
horses on their haunches, upset the coachman, 
and set the whole team in disorder. 

It may be perceived that we are writing with 
the utmost gentleness. Great and strong our- 
selves, we reverence the brave who lived before 
us. We are not going to bully. the old duke, but 
we assert that his time for going to grass has 
arrived. The Times says he is the leader of the 
aristocracy. Let him goand lead the dukes. He 
is fit for that; but not any longer for governing 
us. 
Suppose that statue of his which is turned with 
its horse’s tail to the exchange, should be removed 
by his adorers in the city, and placed, for greater 
honor, let as say in the middle arch of Tem 
Bar. It might look very well there, and the n 
image would be sheltered from the rain; but the 
street would be incommoded, the omnibuses would 
not like it; the people geing to business would 
curse that aquiline-nosed barrier which interposed 
between their livelihood and them—the moral is 
obvious. Punch means that the old duke should 
no longer block up the great thoroughfare of civi- 
lization—that he should be quietly and respectfully 
eliminated. 

For the future, let us have him and admire him 
—in history. 


France anp Tue Orecon Orster.—The Cour- 
rier Francais maintains that “the rights of the 
United States as well as of England to the Oregon 
territory are illusory, and that France has the 
right, and ought to protest against any taking 

ion thereof by either of those powers.”’ 
There is on record a celebrated legal decision rela- 
tive to a litigated oyster; Louis Philippe is too 
good a lawyer not to remember it; and lawyers 
are apt to be gnided by precedents. Who can 
doubt how he would dispose of the oyster? 
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O’CONNELL TO PUNCH. 


Arran, Punch! is it joking you are? if it is, 
Take my word, as a prosperous joker, 
Saag by jesting our incomes are equally riz,) 
ure a feather will tickle a smile from the phiz 
Of a man—quite as soon as a poker. 
Then why lay upon me like a stoker? 
Punch asthore ! 


Sure ’t was timpting—that patriot trade, yez must 
own, 
To a janius inventive as mine is ; 
It has prosper’d—and now I can’t lave it alone. 
Och! just think how your own heart would burst 
wid a groan, 
To conclude your next number wid “ finis.” 
Let a man live, whatever his line is! 
Punch asthore ! 


I don’t care for the Times, or the rest, not a rush, 
Wid their stories of rapine and riot ; 

I can give them the lie when it comes to the push. 

If a middle-man drops by a ball from a bush, 
Don’t I advocate peace? Who ’ll deny it! 
Agitation ’tis keeps them so quiet! 


Punch asthore ! 
Sure I gather no more than they’d spend in 
’poteen, 
And tis friendship to keep them from dhrink- 


in’; 
Don’t I send round Tom Steele, wid his peace- 
branch so green. 

If I shout for repale, don’t I shout for the queen? 
Though one eye, through a cowld, I keep wink- 

in’. 

There ’s no treason in weakness, I’m thinkin’! 

Punch asthore ! 





Lieut anp Macnetism.—Professor Faraday, 
of the Royal Society, has lately made a wonderful 
ae ot | in the shape of magnetizing a ray of 
light. ‘The only importance attached to this phe- 
nomenon is, we presume, the suspension of iron 
filings to the magetized ray. The next thing we 
may anticipate from some member of this learned 
body will be the mesmerizing of a flash of light- 
ning, and placing it in a cataleptic state whilst in 
the atmosphere and on its passage to the earth; 
so as to render impossible all injurious effects from 
that electric phenomenon. 





Very Patpaste.—A correspondent of the 
Mining Journal states that he has “ written in a 
book the leaves and binding of which were made 
of iron.’’ There is no doubt but the man is a 
poor-law commissioner. 


Lamentaste Destirution.—The announce- 
ment that ministers intend to repeal the corn-laws 
has quite disconcerted Lord John Russell, who 
made sure that his late missive to the electors of 
London would be a letter of introduction to office. 
We hear that it is the intention of the noble lord, 
as soon as parliament opens, to accuse Sir Robert 
Peel of ** having taken the bread out of his mouth.” 


PUNCH TO PEEL. 


Betoveo Peer.—When you were popular in 
Downing street I never spared you. { never 
scrupled to turn you and your measures inside out, 





and say my say of you and them. And this, I did, 


without one drop of gall in my ink; forI felt no 
malice towards you. You never denied me any- 
thing, for I never asked aught at your hands. 
Although I have a hundred r relations—at 
least, a hundred who have claimed kin with me 
since I have been a prosperous authority in the 
world, though I never heard of them whilst I was 
compelled to get my bread in the street—yet have 
I never listened to their prayers to ask of you even 
a crumb of the loaves, or so much as a tail of one 
of the fishes. I have at least half a dozen nephews 
who have panted for tide-waiterships, and—you 
know it—I have never asked you to take pity on 
one of them. ‘‘ No,’ I have said, magnanimously 
tossing a half-crown to one, a dollar te another— 
** go and trade with lucifers, buy yourself a net of 
oranges, set up a walking penny sandwich shop ; 
but do not hope to make me bother the minis- 
ter. Punch will be independent, and ask nothing 
of Peel.’ 

Well, it is only the self-same generous nature 
that now sympathizes and condoles with you. 
** By yon marble heaven,’”’ my heart bleeds for 
you! Yes, Sir Robert, it shall not be said that in 
this, the day of your tribulation, you have nota 
friend. Punch slaps you on your shoulder, and 
cries ‘* be of good heart.’’ Mercy upon us! What 
a shower of ink is falling upon you on all sides! 
What scores and scores of pens—goose-quill and 
steel—are stabbed at you! The Post lies before 
me. What stale eggs—what exanimate cats and 
dogs—what foul cabbage-stumps from the garden 
of rhetoric—what muddy dregs of an inkhorn 
are flung at you! Flung, too, with a joyousness, 
a glee, never exceeded in the neighborhood of the 
pillory ! 

And have you deserved this? Can men have no 
compassion—no pity for what you have under- 
gone? Can they not conceive the more than Vul- 
canic labor to attempt to melt a cast-iron duke? 
Have they no thought of the terrors of that ferrea 
vor? Are they incapable of a single touch of 
sympathy for the man who has labored to trans- 
form the sow’s ears of landed dukes into silk 
purses for the manufacturers’ Are they reckless 
of the baiting, the badgering, the bullying that, 
for weeks past, you have endured at the council? 
Well, we have seen the dens of the lions, the 
tigers, the hyenas at the Zoological Gardens. 
Rather would we select any one of those nooks, 
with a cheerful trust in the merciful amiability of 
any one of the tenants, than live your late life— 
dear Sir Robert !—at the royal council table. But 
what cares the world for this—for all your days of 
turmoil—your nights of sleeplessness—with now 
and then the nightmare, in the form of ‘the 
duke,”’ sitting astride on a forty-two pounder, 
weighing a mountain on your breast ! 

And is it true, Sir Robert, that you have no 
friend’ Have you lost all—*‘ all that were most 
dear to you'’”’ Yes; it is the ferocious exultation 
that you are a friendless politician! For how 
many weary years have you labored, only at last 
to stand alone? In the shades of Tamworth only 
do you find sympathy and solicitude? 

And still, day after day, is your reputation 
tattooed. All sorts of monstrous forms are pricked 
into it by five hundred quills. This it is to bea 
chief! We are much more cruel than the New 
Zealanders ; for when they would mark a leader 
they employ only one agent—the priest—who 
says a late authority, ‘‘ performs the operation 
with a pointed bone instrument, the juice of a par- 
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ticular tree being inserted in the cuts, to give the 
blue tinge.”” Now—hapless Sir Robert !—who 


shall count the number of pointed instruments at | 


this moment piercing the cuticle of your fame? 
Not the Post alone, the corn-law priest, digs its 
quill, or iron, into you, “inserting in the cuts’’ 
vinegar and the juice of aloes, to give them, to all 
posterity, a blue tinge ; but there are hundreds of 

inted weapons pricking at you : and—so horri- 
ly fantastic is the work—who shall clearly make 
out all the fancy dragons, and monsters, and 
reptiles made indelible upon you’ Poor Sir 
Robert ! 

And therefore do we, at this festive season of 
the year, write you this little note of consolation. 
Because so many other pens are piercing you, we 
would fain let fall from our quill some few drops 
of balm. Therefore, good Sir Robert, do we hope 
that—for Christmas, at least, you will be tranquil 
—happy. And to that end may your beef sit 
lightly on your stomach ; may your plum-pudding 
melt deliciously in your mouth ; your mince-pies 
dissolve like honey-dew! May you enjoy your 
roasted chestnuts, and—without burnt fingers— 
come off well at snapdragons! And, should des- 
tiny determine you to take a hand at a round 
game—say speculation—may you never turn up 
a knave, or—again sinking under agricultural 
ye ng beaten by spades ! 

eep your spirits up, Sir Robert—kill an ox, 
and give it to the poor, add thereto a few hogs- 
heads of Tamworth ale, and believe me, 
Yours in sympathy, 
Puncu. 


STEAM UP THE TIBER. 


Tue Journat des Débats states that the govern- 
ment of Rome, ‘‘in order to benefit the interior, 
has resolved to double the number of its steamers 
on the Tiber.’’ The classic indignation excited 
by this announcement, has relieved itself in the 
following 


SONNET. 


Shade of Great Cesar! Is it come to this, 

On Tiber’s yellow wave that steamers ply, 

Cutting up memories of days gone b 

With plashing paddle-wheels, and phiz, and hiss ; 

Smirching with smoke the lapis lazuli 

Ultramarine of fair Italia’s sky * 

Dost thou not, Pompey, take it mach 

That cries of ‘* Ease her !”’ ** Stop her!"? “* She ’s 
afloat !’’ 

And pop of ginger and of 

Should wake the echoes of 

Patres Conscripti, when ye ‘ 

That bore ye to Philippi, oh how 

Impelled by steam instead of good 

Would ye have looked, ye reverend , ! 





RAILWAY SCALE OF MANNERS, 


We have often been struck with the difference 
of manner assumed by railway officials towards 
different people. Shut your eyes, and you can 
tell from the tone of their voices whom they are 
addressing. ‘The following examples will best 
illustrate our meaning. The Railway Potentate 
is calling upon the passengers to get their tickets 
ready. He calls :— 

To the Third Class.—Fortissimé.—*‘ Tickets, 
tickets, come get your tickets ready.”’ 
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the Second Class.—Forté.—‘ Tickets, 
Gents. ; get your tickets ready, Gents.”’ 

To the First Class.— Piano.—** Get your tickets 
ready, Gentlemen, if you please ; tickets ready, if 
you please, Gentlemen.”’ 


YE PEASANTRY OF ENGLAND. 
[Dedicated to the Duke of Norfolk.) 


Ye peasantry of England, 
Who till our fertile leas, 
How little do ye think a man 
May live on, if he please ? 
Your weekly wages, it is plain, 
As far again would go, 
And keep you so cheap, 
(For Norfolk’s Duke says so) 
If, when hunger rages fierce and strong, 
To curry you would go. 


This powder, hungry fathers, 
From all expense will save ; 
For if your children eat thereof, 
No other food they ’Il crave ; 
And any time that wages fall, 
(As oft they fall, you know,) 
’T will come cheap a pinch to steep 
In water—a pint or so ; 
And when hunger rages fierce and strong, 
To your curry powder go. 


Our laborers need no dainties, 
But something strong and cheap ; 

No steak from off the rump they crave, 
No chop from off the sheep : 

With curry powder, thrice a week, 
Warm into bed they ‘I stow, 

Nor ever roar out for more— 
Their place so well they know ; 

But when hunger rages fierce and strong, 
To the curry powder go. 


The ’tato crops of England 
May all to om, 8 turn, 
While Norfolk’s Duke about your lot 
His wise head shall concern. 
while, ye hardy laborers, 
_ Your of thanks shall flow 
To the fame of his name 
the powder made you know ; 
» when hunger rages fierce and strong, 
set you in a glow. 


» A git or Lucx.—Monsieur Thiers and all the 

members belonging to the war party, illu- 
minated their houses the very evening they heard 
that Lord Palmerston had been appointed Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 





Tue Drama in America.—It would seem that the 
genial soil of America had a wondrous effect upon 
some English actors. We are continually reading 
of its miraculous power on theatrical mediocrity. 
For instance, we ship a walking gentleman at Liver- 
pool, and at New York he becomes a sparkling light 
comedian. A melo dramatic ranter bursts into a 
first-rate tragedy genius. We have heard of a soil so 
fruitful that, drop a tenpenny nail in it over night, 


and it will have grown to a crowbar in the morning. 
In the like way, the merest sticks from the English 
stage, planted in America, blossom and (for them- 
selves) bear golden fruit. 











Puncn’s Dienrry Orrenpep.—Dr. Bowring, the 
other day at the great Anti-Corn-Law meeting im the 
ciny, declared in allusion to the Free Traders, that— 
* From the premier himself, down to Punch, every- 
body was with them. The premier had shown his 
alherence to their views by deserting his friends.” 

From the premier down to Punch, indeed! Punch 
never deserted his friends. Punch never left his 
party in the lurch. Punch never changed his coat,— 
except for a new one of the same pattern. Punch 
never ran away with other people’s clothes and then 
wore them on his own back. Punch did not invent 
the sliding scale. Punch never bolstered up monop- 
oly at all; his cudgel has always been wielded 
against it. Punch never upheld the Poor Law. The 
nation has not Punck to thank for the Income Tax. 
The worth of a thing is just what it will fetch ; and 
Punch would be sorry to exchange his Office, 92, 
Fleet Street, for that of any first lord of the Treas- 
ury. Down to Punch! Does Dr. Bowring go down 
the river to Richmond? Does he come down to Lon- 
don from the country? Would he reckon downwards 
fromm the corpora] to the captain? Up to Punch, 
Dr. Bowring if you please, another time. 

Tue Constettation Jonatnan.—We hasten to 
congratulate the scientific world on the discovery of 
a new constellation, in reference to which the late 
message of President Polk to Congress contains the 
following piece of fine writing :—“ Towards Texas, 
I do not doubt that a liberal and generous spirit will 
actyate Congress in all that concerns her interest and 


prosperity, and that she will never have cause to re- | _ 


gret that she has united her ‘lone star’ to our glori- 
ous constellation.” 

The constellation Jonathan is one to which astron- 
omy furnishes no parallel, unless, indeed, one of the 
signs of the Zodiac, Sagittarius the Archer, may be 
regarded as its representative. Jonathan, no less 
than Sagittarius, is an Archer, being a notable*shot 
with the long-bow. “Honor bright” is a saying 
which is by no means an Americanism. Till Amer- 
ica adopts that saying as a maxim, Texas had better 
let her “lone star’’ remain alone in its glory, to which 
it will derive small addition by a connection with the 
constellation Jonathan. 


A Weaze. Asterr.—We can scarcely believe 
there has been “a Crisis,” for Lord Brougham has 
not come to town. 


ST. PAUL’S AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—<A DUET. 
Ovr late, incog., but not in ; 
This fact for mention cal 
Punch heard, one night, this dialogue 
’Twixt the Abbey and Saint Paal’s. 


Westminster Abbey. Ever since 1 was an Abbey, 
or, so to speak, a little babby, I never knew 
so shabby. no, not excepting a superannuated { 

St. Paul's. To whom are you alluding? on 
wrong may you be brooding? thus on the silence of 
the night so remarkably an abrupt exclamation in- 
truding ? 

Westminster Abbey. To the Dean and Chapter’s 
doing, to the course they’ve been pursuing; which, 
if they don’t abandon it, | fear will prove my utter 
ruin. 

St. Paul's. And pray how have they ill-used you? 
mismanaged or abused you, disfigured you, or due 
repairs and fit and proper maintenance refused you ? 

Westminster Abbey. Why, old fellow don’t you know 
that they ’ve made me quite a show, which is not at all 
the purpose I was built for long ago, and is one that 
I consider exceedingly mean and low? 

St. Paul’s. You suffer not alone, your grievance 
is my own ; I, too, have to bemoan that like a curios- 
ity-shop I am daily shown. 

Westminster Abbey. I’m reduced to the condition of 











the Chinese Exhibition—though that will shortly 
close—when I shall, goodness knows !—or of the 
Egyptian Hall, which I don't like at all: I feel, with 
deep dejection, that I’m open for inspection, like 
Burford’s Panorama, or Madame Tasstat ocelintion. 

St. Paul's. My case is just the same, and I say it is 
a shame; I am like the Industrions Fleas, or any 
sight you please; and I’m sure you will agree, a 
Cathedral Church like me ought never to have beer 
converted into a sort of Wombwell’s Menagerie. 

Westminster Abbey. May I ask you, by the way, 
how much the public pay to behold your various 
wonders, hear your whisp’ring gallery’s thunders, 
and listen to your verger’s monstrous Cockneyisms 
and blunders ? 

St. Paul’s. Four and six, or thereabout, to see me 
out-and-out, is the sum the showfolks charge ye—by 
them I mean the clergy—a price my visitors may 
justly groan at. Now, in return, tell me what are 
you shown at. 

Westminster Abbey. *T is but a sixpenny touch, but 
that ’s sixpence too much for working men and such ; 
the nation’s church should be, like the British nation, 
free, for high and low, rich and poor, gentle and sim- 
ple, without money, without price, without reward or 


St. Paul’s. That’s exactly what I say, ’t is a mon- 
strous thing to pay to see a church, as if it were a 
concert or a play. How deplorable our state is! 
There ’s the National Gallery gratis: so is the British 
Museum ; and here are we, no better than the Col- 
lasseum ! 

Westminster Abbey. There’s one thing that I know, 
we are very much below Mr. Punch’s popular show, 
to which any one may go; pay if he likes, and if he 
don’t dispense with doing so. 
As plainiy heard Punch, word for word, 
As he ever heard “ Marble Halls,” 
This grand duet, which he won’t forget, 
’Twixt the Abbey and St. Paul’s. 





BETWEEN THE PRINCE AND THE “ post.’ 


Tue Post speaks of a rumor that Prince Albert is 
desirous of the office of Commander-in-Chief: the 
principal claim of his royal highness being, we pre- 
sume, on his number of portraits as field marshal. 
Certainly, no man has oftener had his sword drawn 
for the benefit of his country. The Post, however, 
will not believe in this, as we think, laudable am- 
bition of the prince consort. No: the Post has a 
most intimate acquaintance with the royal Albert’s 
thoughts and Se: “The prince is not an am- 
bitious man. He is satisfied—and he has good reason 
to be so—with domestic endearments.” Good reason 
to be satisfied! Of this pleasing fact the Pos: is, of 
course, well assured. Its habits of intimacy with the 
illustrious couple renders it an undoubted authority. 
ee according to the same source, is also 

i “with the position he so deservedly holds 
‘as the liberal Macenas of the fine arts!” If this be 
really true, then is his royal highness the most easi- 
ly satisfied prince we ever heard or read of. He is 
moreover satisfied, “with the pleasure he must de- 
rive from giving a landable example to English 
country gentlemen asa master of hounds, and to En- 
glish agriculturists as a successful breeder!!” And 
therefore is it likely that the prince, blessed as he is 
with placens uxor ; with the profound gratitude and 
high admiration of all professors of the arts; with 
the treasures of his kennel ; and his prizes at the cat- 
tle show—is it likely that he would forego the true 
oy Awemage ro with these things, for the noisy, va- 
pid ors of the Horse Guards? The Duke of Wel- 
ington has a hundred orders and medals, commem- 
orative of victories bought with human blood: but 
what are they to the medals distributed at the 
Bazaar, significant of the triamph of oil-cake, mange} 
wurzel, and good swedes? 
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LIVING BURIAL AND ESCAPE. 


For the subjoined graphic account of the re- 
markable disaster at Carbondale, and the almost 
miraculous escape of a man who was buried in 
the crushed mines, the N. Y. Commercial Adver- 
tiser is indebted to the Rev. Mr. Rowland, pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church at Honesdale, but 
formerly of the Pearl street Church in New York. 
The narrative is equally interesting and extraordi- 
nary. 

Honesdale, Jan. 15, 1846. 

On Monday morning last, about nine o’clock, an 
accident occurred in the coal mines of the Delaware 
and Hudson canal company, at Carbondale, which 
has produced considerable excitement in the com- 
munity. A large portion of the hill or mountain 
into which the mines extend, following the law of 
gravity, suddenly descended on the honey-comb 
cavities within its bosom, burying all the unfortu- 
nate individuals within its reach. Very many 
acres descended in a mass; and so great was the 
pressure of the atmosphere, occasioned by this de- 
scent, as to shoot out from the mouth of one of the 
mines, as from a cannon, a train of cars with a 
horse and a boy, throwing them to a considerable 
distance. Think of a bellows moved by mountain 
power, and you will form a very correct idea of the 
blast. Painful to relate, fifteen individuals were 
beneath the descending mass, only one of whom 
has had the good fortune to escape ; and his adven- 
tures exceed everything on record. The remain- 
ing fourteen are buried alive, if not crushed, and 
may be now hopelessly wandering in those gloomy 
caverns, beyond the reach of human aid, and shut 
out forever, in all probability, from the light of 


day. 

Ko present a distinct idea of this occurrence, I 
must first give a brief deseription of the mines, and 
the manner of working them. There are several 
openings to the coal, which are numbered as 1, 2, 
3, 4, &c.; two of them are above the bed of the 


Lackawana, and the others are below it. These 
openings are holes in the side of the hill, about six 
feet by eight, and are the main entrances to the 
mines. From these mouths are roads leading into 
the interior of the mountain, following the dip of the 
coal, sometimes ascending and sometimes descend- 
ing. The extent of the mining operations will be 
perceived from the fact that there are thirty-five 
miles of railroad laid under ground, in the bosom 
of the mountain, including the main roads with all, 
their ramifications. 

The coal lies ina horizontal stratum of from four 
to six or eight feet in thickness, between strata of 
slate. The method of mining is, to cut out and 
remove the coal, leaving only piers of it to support 
the hill above, aided by weties props made of sec- 
tions of trees, cut of a suitable | . As fast as 
the coal is removed, the lateral hes of the 
road are abandoned, and the main avenues pushed 
on to the coal beyond. In this way the coal has 
been removed for a mile and a ander the moun- 
tain, and the roads extend # 
mile from the mouth of ming 
cut to the surface, up an in 
access could be had to the sw 
down which props were take 
for coal extends half a mil 
opening. It was in this vieinity that th 
occurred, and by closing the mouth 
cut off all hopes of escape to those ' 
direction. 
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As fast as the coal is removed, no particular care 
is taken to support the mass above, in the cham- 
bers which are abandoned ; the props are left to 
decay that the rock and earth may gradually settle 
down and fill up these cavities, as it has done be- 
fore in former instances ; but care is taken to guard 
the main avenues to the coal from being thus ob- 
structed. 

The coal lies beneath a mass of slate ; above the 
slate is the sand stone rock, and above this are the 
gravel and soil. I have often noticed, in passing 
through the mines, that many of the ends of the 

rops, which support the slate above, were shivered 
Fike a broom, from the vast pressure on them ; and 
I never saw this indication without thinking what 
might happen, should the mass from above take a 
notion suddenly to descend, and always breathed 
easier when I had passed through the mines and 
emerged to the light of day. 

Symptoms of the working of the mass above had 
been for some time observed ; and these symptoms 
had greatly increased for a few days previous to the 
catastrophe. Everything was done which could 
be done in these circumstances to avert danger. 
No one supposed it possible that the rock above 
would prove so firm, or that it would settle sud- 
denly or in a mass. 

Only a few of the workmen, of whom there are 
nearly four hundred employed in the mines, had 
gone in on Monday morning, when Mr. Clarkson, 
the superintendent, discovered the ominous appear- 
ances, and immediately set some hands to work in 
propping up the slate. On coming out of the 
mines, about 84 o’clock, he met Mr. John Hosie, 
(who is well known on the Croton water works as 
one of the ablest masons, and who has been in the 
Hudson and Delaware Canal Co.’s employment 
for about a year, preparing himself to take charge 
of the new mines to be opened below Carbondale,) 
and told him he had better wait till he could go 
with him, and they would examine the mines to- 
gether. 

Mr. Hosie went on, however, into No. 2, in- 
tending to join Mr. Clarkson presently, and had 
proceeded about a mile when instantly the moun- 
tain over his head descended with an awful crush 
of everything which opposed its progress, and shot 
down over him, filling up the road with crushed 
coal and bending him double, leaving not a foot of 
space between the solid mass above and the crushed 
coal below. The distance descended was the 
height of the mine, or from six to eight feet. So 
great was the pressure of the air that it produced a 

inful sensation as if some sharp instrument, had 

thrust into his ears. All was total darkness, 
every light in the mine being instantly — 
ed. Ever and anon the thunder of the falling 
masses roared through the caverns. After waiting 
2 suitable length of time for the rocks to cease fall- 
ing, Mr. Hosie began to remove the loose material 
around him and to creep. He tried one way and 
it was closed. He then proceeded in the other di- 
rection ; and after nine hours incessant toil, creep- 
ing through loose coal and slate, and squeezing 
himself past obstacles, he made his way into the 
open mine. Here he tried to strike a light, but his 
matches had become damp, and would not ignite. 
He then felt around him and discovered by the di- 


his | rection of the railroad that, instead of making his 


way out, he had gone further into the mine, and 
was cut off from a return by the mass which had 
settled down upon the road. He then bethought 
him of the air-hole, and attempted to reach it; but 
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that passage had been crushed in and closed. Be- 
ing in the vicinity of the mining operations, he 
found some powder, and spreading it on the floor, 
endeavored with a pick to ignite it, but could not. 
He found also a can of oil, which he reserved in 
case of necessity to use for food. 

All was total darkness, and the part of mountain 
over him was also settling, throwing off huge 
pieces of slate, and exposing him to imminent dan- 
ger at every step; for but a part of the mass above 
had come down at once, and the other seemed like- 
ly to follow. Sensible of his danger, Mr. Hosie 
protected himself as well as he could; he wound 
up his watch, and felt the time by the hands. He 
also, with a piece of chalk, wrote in different places 
his name and the hour when he was at certain 
points. Being in total darkness, however, he 
missed his way, but was enabled through his ac- 
quaintance with the mines to set himself right. He 
first tried to reach No. 1, but after toiling to that 
road, found that it was also crushed in. His or 4 
chance seemed then to proceed at right angles wi 
the main arteries of the mines and pass over to No. 
3, and this he labored to do in accordance with his 
best judgment. 

At one time he passed through a narrow en- 
trance into a chamber, and in endeavoring to creep 
out on the other side, he was caught in a narrow 
place by the hill above settling down upon him, 
and remained in this position an hour, expecting to 
die there. But another settling of the mass crushed 
out some of the materials around him, and he was 
enabled to free himself and draw back into the 
chamber of the mine. In returning, however, to 
the hole by which he had effected his entrance, he 
found to his dismay that it was closed ; and he was 
compelled to hunt a new passage and finally to dig 
his way out with his hands. 

Thus, after working for more than thirty-six 
hours, he at length reached No. 3, where he rest- 
ed, and then when the hill had partially ceased 
its working, proceeded toward the mouth of the 
mines. On his way he met Mr. Bryden, one of 
the superintendents, who, with his men, was ex- 
ploring the cavern, with lights, in search of him; 
and at about five o’clock in the morning he 
emerged to the light of day, having been given 
up as dead, and been incarcerated in utter dark- 
ness beneath a settling mountain for forty-eight 
hours. Mr. Hosie told me many of these particu- 
lars, and the others I gleaned from the principal 
officers of the company, to whom they were nar- 
rated. 

At one time Mr. Hosie saw lights at a distance, 
but they soon vanished. ‘They were the lights of 
men in No. 3 seeking for him. These lights, how- 
ever, assured him that he was pursuing the right 
course. Mr. Hosie’s hands were scratched and 
cut up by working, so as to be completely cov- 
ered with sores. He never for a moment lost his 
self-possession, and to this fact, added to his tact 
and perseverance, is to be ascribed his deliver- 
ance. 

There were about forty men in the mines when 
the catastrophe occurred, and the twenty-six who 
escaped owed their preservation, in a great mea- 
sure, to Mr. Bryden, one of the superintendents, 
who conducted them out with great coolness and 
self-possession, while portions of the hill, other 
than those which first fell, were settling down 
around them. Learning that one poor Irish labor- 
er, who had been struck down by slate, was left, 
with his leg broken, he went back alone and 
brought him out. Sometimes he was compelled 
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to creep, and draw the man after him, through 
crevices which were soon after closed by the set- 
tling of the hill. In two hours more the whole had 
shut down, so that if he had been left his death 
would have been inevitable. Thanks to Mr. Bry- 
den for his coolness, intrepidity and humanity. 

The greatest possible efforts are now made by 
working night and day to reach the place where 
the fourteen were at work; but faint hopes, how- 
ever, are cherished respecting them. e place 
cannot probably be reached before the middle of 
next week, if then. The probability is that they 
have been crushed to death. Most of them were 
men with families. One boy only is known with 
certainty to be dead. 

Except for the loss of life, this unforeseen occur- 
rence is not so much to be regretted, nor will it 

ly impede the company’s operations, since it 
as occurred at about the time when it is usual to 
suspend labor for a couple of months, to repair for 
the spring, and everything will be rectified before 
then. The immense strength of the rock above 
prevented the hill from settling in the usual way ; 
but now it is down, it is to be rejoiced at, as it frees 
from future danger, and the roads when reopened 
will be perfectly secure. It was an innovation for 
it to come down suddenly and in a mass, instead 
of the quiet, decent way it has adopted in former 
instances, and no human foresight could have pre- 
dicted the manner of its descent, nor could human 
prudence, in the present state of knowledge, have 
proyided against it. 

The quantity of the mountain fallen is variously 
estimated. Mr. Bryden said that it was about three 
quarters of a mile long, by half a mile in width. 
Mr. Clarkson said that it was about half a mile long 
and an eighth wide. In the former case it would 
be about 240 acres, and in the latter 140 acres. 
Mr. Archibald, the chief superintendant of the 
mines and railroad, whose science and practical 
skill are not exceeded, estimates the amount fallen 
at far less than either of his assistants. Since the 
first avalanche, it must be borne in mind, however, 
many other portions have gone down. What the 
extent of the whole is no one can conjecture with 
any approximation to certainty ; and it is exceed- 
ingly difficult at present to get any accurate infor- 
mation respecting it. 


Lorp, be pleased to shake my clay cottage before 
thou throwest itdown. May it totter awhile before 
it doth tumble. Let me be summoned before I am 
surprised. Deliver me from sudden death. Not 
from sudden death in respect of itself, for I care not 
how short wf passage be, so it be safe. Never any 
weary traveller complained that he came too soon to 
his journey’s end. But let it not be sudden in re- 
— of me. Make me always ready to receive death. 

us no guest comes unawares to him who keeps a 
constant table.— Fuller. 

Lorp, in the parable of the four sorts of ground 
whereon the seed was sown, the last alone proved 
fruitful. There the bad were more than the good : 
but amongst the servants two improved their tal- 
ents, or pounds, and one only buried them. There 
the good were more than the bad. Again, amongst 
the ten virgins, five were wise and five foolish : 
there the good and bad were equal. I see that con- 
cerning the number of the saints in comparison to 
the reprobates, no certainty can be collected from 
these parables. Good reason, for it is not their prin- 
cipal purpose to meddle with that pn Grant that 
I may never rack a scripture simile beyond the true 
intent thereof, lest, instead of sucking milk, [| 
squeeze blood out of it.— Fuller. 























































































































BATTLE-—FIELD 


From the Alps and the Rhine, by J. T. Headley. 
BATTLE-FIELD OF WATERLOO. 


Tue sky was darkly overcast, and not a breath 
of air disturbed the ominous hush of the atmos- 
phere, which always precedes a rain, as we started 
for the greatest battle-field of Europe. My com- 
panions were an American, and an English cavalry 
captain, just returned from the Indies. We had 
been shown before the house in which the ball was 
held the night before the battle. I could imagine 
the sudden check to the ‘‘ sound of revelry,’’ when 
over the exciting notes of the viol came the dull 
booming of cannon, striking the youthful heart 
‘* like a rising knell.’ 

‘‘ Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And sudden partings, such as press 

The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated.” 

We followed the route taken by Wellington and 
his suite from Brussels, and trotting through the 
forest of Soignies, which Byron by poetical license 
has called the forest of Ardennes; came upon the 
little hamlet of Waterloo, situated a short distance 
from the field of battle. Our guide was a man 
who lived in the village at the time of the battle, 
and had been familiar with all its localities for 
years. 

I have trod many battle fields of ancient and 
modern glory, but never one with the strange feel- 
ings with which I wandered over this, for here the 
star of Bonaparte set forever. To understand the 
description, imagine two slightly elevated semi- 
circular ridges, or, as they might more properly 
be termed, slopes, curving gently towards each 
other like a parenthesis, and you have the position 
of the two armies. On the summit of one of these 
slopes was arrayed the French army, and on the 
other the English. The night of the 17th of June 
was dark and stormy. ‘The rain fell in torrents, 
and the two armies lay down in the tall rye 
drenched with rain to wait the morning that was to 
decide the fate of Europe and of Napoleon. From 
the ball-room at Brussels many an officer had been 
summoned in haste to the field, and shivering and 
cold, was compelled to pass the night in mud and 
rain in hiselegant attire. ‘The artillery had cut up 
the ground so that the mud was shoe deep, while 
the tall rye lay crushed and matted beneath the feet 
of the soldiers. The morning of the 18th opened 
with a drizzling rain, and the two armies, be- 
numbed with cold and soaking wet, rose from their 
damp beds to the contest. Eighty thousand French 
soldiers were seen moving in magnificent array on 
the crest of the ridge, as they took their several 
positions for the day. Upwards of seventy thou- 
sand of the allied forces occupied the ridge or emi- 
nences opposite them—formed mostly into squares. 

In a moment the battle was all before me. I 
could almost see Bonaparte as, afier having dis- 
posed his forces, and flushed with hope, he gaily 
exclaimed to his suite, ‘* now to breakfast,’’ and 
gallopped away. The shout of “ Vive l’Empe- 
reur’’ that followed, shook the very field on which 
they stood, and seemed ominous of disaster to the 
allied army. Two hundred and sixty-two cannon 
lined the ridge like a wall of death before the 
French, while Wellington had but one hundred 
and eighty-six to oppose them. At eleven the 
firing commenced, and immediately Jerome Bona- 
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arte led a column of six thousand men down on 
ougoumont, an old chateau which defended Wel- 
lington’s right, and was as good as a fort. Ad- 
vancing in the face of the most destructive fire, 
that gallant column pushed up to the very walls of 
the chateau, and thrust their bayonets through the 
door. But it was all in vain; and though the 
building was set on fire and consumed, and the 
roaring of the flames was mingled with the shrieks 
of the wounded that were perishing in it, the rage 
of the combatants only increased. But the Cold- 
stream Guards held the courtyard with invineible 
obstinacy, and Jerome Bonaparte was compelled to 
retire, after leaving 1400 men in a little orchard 
beside the little walls, where it does not seem so 
many men could be laid. In a short time the bat- 
tle became general along the whole lines, and pro- 
digies of valor were performed on every rod of 
the ensanguined field. ‘The heavy French cavalry 
came thundering down on the steady English 
squares, that had already been wasted by the de- 
structive artillery, and strove with almost superhu- 
man energy to break them. Driven to desperation 
by their repeatedly foiled attempts, they at length 
stopped their horses and coolly walked them round 
and round the squares, and wherever a man fell, 
dashed in, in vain valor. Wherever one of those 
rock-fast squares began to waver, Wellington threw 
himself into the centre, and it again became im- 
movable as a mountain. With their gallant chief 
in their keeping, those brave British hearts could 
not yield. Whole columns went down like frost- 
work before the headlong charges of cavalry and 
infantry. In the centre, the conflict at length be- 
came awful, for there the crisis of the battle was 
fixed. Wellington stood under a tree while the 
boughs were crashing with the cannen shot over 
head, and nearly his whole guard smitten down by 
his side, anxiously watching the progress of the 
fight. His brave squares, torn into fragments by 
bombs and ricochet shot, still refused to yield one 
foot of ground. Napoleon rode through his ranks 
cheering on the exhausted columns of infantry and 
cavalry, that rent the heavens with the shout ef 
** Vive ’ Empereur !”’ and dashed with unparalleled 
recklessness on the bayonets of the English. 

The hero of Wagram, and Borodino, and Aus- 
terlitz. aia Marengo, and Jena, enraged at the 
stubborn obstinacy of the British, rages over the 
field, and is still sure of victory. Wellington, 
seeing that he cannot much longer sustain the des- 
perate charges of the French battalions, wipes the 
sweat from his anxious forehead and exclaims, 
‘* Oh, that Blucher or night would come!’ Thus 
from eleven till four did the battle rage with san- 
guinary ferocity, and still around the centre it grew 
more awful every moment. The mangled cavalry 
staggered up to the exhausted British squares, 
which, though diminished and bleeding in every 

art, seemed rooted to the ground they stood upon. 

he heroie Picton had fallen at the head of his 
brigade, while his sword was flashing over his 
head. Ponsonby had gone down on the hard fought 
field, and terror and slaughter were on every side. 
The most enthusiastic courage had driven on the 
French troops, which the rock-fast resolution of 
British tenacity alone could resist. The charge: 
of the French cavalry on the centre was awful. 
Disregarding the close and murderous fire of the 
British batteries, they rode steadily forward till they 
came to the bayonet’s point. Prodigies of valor 
were wrought, and heroes fell at every discharge. 
Bonaparte’s star now blazed forth in its ancient 
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splendor, and now trembled in the zenith. The 
shadows of fugitive kings flitted through the smoke 
of battle, and thrones tottered on the ensanguined 
field. At length adark object was seen to emerge 
from the distant wood, and soon an army of 30,000 
men deployed into the field, and began to march 
straight for the scene of conflict. Blucher and 
his Prussians came, but no Grouchy, who had been 
left to hold him in check, followed after. Ina 
moment, Napoleon saw that he could not sustain 
the charge of so many fresh treops, if once allowed 
to form a junction with the allied forces ; and so 
he determined to stake his.fate on one bold cast, 
and endeavor to pierce the allied centre with one 
grand charge of the Old Guard, and thus throw 
himself between the two armies and fight them 
separately. For this purpose the Imperial Guard 
was called up, which had remained inactive during 
the whole day, and divided into two immense col- 
umns, which were to meet at the British centre. 
That, under Reille, no sooner entered the fire than 
it disappeared like frost-work. ‘The other was 
placed under Ney, the ‘‘ bravest of the brave,’’ and 
the most irresistible of all Napoleon’s marshals. 
Napoleon accompanied them part way down the 
slope, and halting for a moment in a hollow, ad- 
dressed them in his fiery, impetuous manner. He 
told them the battle rested with them. ‘* Vive 7’ 
Empereur,”’ answered him with a shout that was 
heard all over the field of battle. Ney then placed 
himself at their head, and began to move down the 
slope and over the field. No drum or trumpet or 
martial strain cheered them on. They needed 
nothing to fire their steady courage. The eyes of 
the world were upon them, and the fate of Europe 
in their hands. 


The muffled tread of that magnificent legion 


:alone was heard. For a moment the firing ceased 
along the British lines. The terror of Europe was 
-on the march, and the last awful charge of the 
imperial guard, which had never failed, was about 
to be made. The crisis had come, the hour of 
- destiny arrived, and Napoleon saw, with anxious 
eye, his empire carried by that awful column as it 
disappeared in the smoke of battle. The firing 
ceased only for an instant: the next moment the 
artillery opened, and that dense array was rent as 
if a hurricane had passed through it. Ney s horse 
sunk under him, and he mounted another and 
cheered on his men. Without wavering or halting 
that band of heroes closed up their shattered 
ranks, and moved on in the face of the most wasting 
fire that ever swept a field of battle. Again and 
again did Ney’s horse sink under him, till five had 
fallen, and then on foot, with his drawn sabre in 
his hand, he marched at the head of his column. 
‘On, on, like the inrolling tide of the sea, that 
dauntless guard pressed up to the very mouth of 
the cannon, and taking their fiery charge, walked 
over artillery, cannoniers and all, and pushed on 
through the British lines till they came within a 
few feet of where Wellington stood. The day 
seemed lost to the allies, when a rank of men, 
who had lain flat on their faces behind a low ridge 
of earth, and hitherto unseen by the French, heard 
the order of Wellington, ‘‘ Up and at ’em!”’ and 
sprioging to their feet, poured an unexpected vol- 
ley into the very face of the advancing guard. 
Taken by surprise, and smitten back by the sud- 
‘den shock, they had not time to rally before another 
and another volley completed the disorder, and that 
hitherto unconquerable guard was hurrying in 
wild disorder over the field. ‘The G re- 
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coils! the Guard reeoils!”? rung in despairing 
shrieks over the army, and all was over. Blucher 
effected his junction, and Wellington ordered a 
simultaneous advance along the whole lines. The 
Old Guard, disdaining to fly, formed into two im- 
mense squares, and attempted to stay the reversed 
tide of battle. They stood and let the artillery 
lough through them in vain. The day was Jost. 
aparte's star had set forever, and his empire 
crumbled beneath him. 

Wellington met Blucher at La Belle Alliance, 
the head-quarters of Napoleon. The former re- 
turned back over the field, while the latter contin- 
ued the pursuit all night long, strewing the road 
for thirty miles with mangled corpses. 

And I was standing on this awful field, waving 
with grain, just as it did on that mild morning. 
As my eye rested on this and that spot, where 
deeds of valor were done, and saw in imagination 
those magnificent armies struggling for a continent, 
and heard the rear of cannon, the shocks of cavalry 
and the rolling fire of infantry, and saw the waving 
of plumes and torn banners amid the smoke of bat- 
tle that curtained them in, what wonder is it, that 
for the moment I forgot the carnage and the awful 
waste of human life, in the excitement and gran- 
deur of the scene? But let him who is in love 
with glory go over the bloody field after the thun- 
der of battle is hushed, and the excitement of the 
strife is over. The rain is past, the heavy clouds 
have melted away, and behold the bright and 
tranquil moon is sailing through the starry hea- 
vens, and looking serenely down on the bloody 
field. Under its reproving light you see flashing 
swords, and glittering uniforms, and torn plumes, 
and heaps of mangled men. More than 50,000 
cumber the field, while thousands of wounded 
horses, still alive, rend the air with their shrill 
cries ; and at intervals break in the mingled curse 
and groan and prayer of the tens of thousands that 
are writhing amid the slaughtered heaps, in mortal 

ny. Dismembered limbs are scattered round 
like broken branches after a hurricane, while dis- 
embowelled corpses lie like autumn leaves on 
every side. Ghastly wounds greet the eye at 
every turn, while ever and anon comes the thunder 
of distant cannon on the night air, telling where 
Blucher still continues the work of destruction. 

And the bright round moon is shining down on 
all this, and the sweet air of June is breathing over 
it. Oh, what a scene for God and angels to look 
- aa What a blot on Nature’s pure bosom ! 

ven Wellington, as he slowly rode over the field, 
by moonlight, at. The heart, trained in the 
camp and schooled in the stern life of the soldier, 
could not endure the sight. But this is not all. 
Mournful as is the spectacle, and terrific as is the 
ghastly sight of that dead and dying army, and 
heart-rending as are the shrieks and groans and 
blasphemies, that make night horrible, the field 
is alive with moving forms, stooping over the 
prostrate dead. Are they ministers of mercy, 
come hither to bind up the wounded and assuage 
their sufferings, or are they beasts of prey, stoop- 
ing over the carcasses still warm with human 
blood! Neither. They are men roaming the field 
Sor plunder. The and the wounded are alike 
ruthlessly trampled upon, as their bloody garments 
are rifled of their treasures. And this is glorious 
war, where heroes are made and deified! As my 
imagination rested on this picture, I no longer felt 
ey for Napoleon, as he fied a fugitive 

ugh the long night, while the roar of cannon 
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behind him told where his empire Jay trampled to 
the earth. ; 

But the suffering did not end here. To measure 
the amount of woe this one battle has produeed, go 
to the villages and cottages of France and England 
and Prassia. Count all the broken hearts it made 
—trace out the secret and open suffering that ends 
not with the day that saw its birth—and, last of 
all, go on to the judgment and imagine the souls 
that went from Waterloo and its fierce conflict to 
the rewards of eternity ; and then measure, if you 
can, the length and breadth and depth and height 
of that cursed ambition which made Napoleon a 
minister of death to his race. His wild heart sleeps 
at last, and Nature smiles again around Water- 
loo, and the rich grain waves as carelessly as if 
nothing had happened. That Providence which 
never sleeps fixed the limits of that proud man, 
and finally left the ** desolater desolate,”’ to eat out 
his own heart on the rock of Helena. 

The field is covered with monuments to the 
dead, and a huge pyramid, surmounted by a lion, 
rises from the centre of the plain. One monument 
tells where the Scotch Greys stood and were cut 
down, almost to a man—another points to the 
grave of Shaw, who killed nine Frenchmen before 
he fell. The little church in the village of Water- 
Jno is filled with tablets commemorating the dead. 
(ne struck me forcibly. On it was recorded the 
death of a man belonging to Wellington’s suite. 
He was only eighteen years of age, and this was 
his twentieth battle. I was never more impressed 
with the brutality of the soldier than when my 
guide told me that he himself went over the field 
in search of plunder, the morning after the battle, 
and all he eould find among the thousands of 
corpses was one old silver watch. 


From Willis’ Journal, in the Evening Mirror. 
WEIMAR—LEIPSIC. 


Ir was at Weimar that Napoleon, after the bat- 
tle of Jena, asked for a cup of tea! As a man 
may be excusable for absence of mind after such a 
‘wo months’ work as he had just finished,* I may 
repeat the aneedote without ollie to the two hairs 
of his head which are under a drop of sealing-wax 

n my serap-book. On arriving at Weimar, Napo- 
‘eon entered the palace of the reigning duke, where 
lie found the dachess drawn up, with her court 
around her, to receive him. Without the slightest 
mark of complaisance, he said to her, in a rough 
tone, ** Make me some tea!’’ Her serene high- 
ess, at once surprised and indignant at this ungal- 
‘ant reception of her courtesy, turned to one of her 
chamberlains, and requested him to order tea for 
his majesty, the emperor. It is enough to make 
one look twice at a palace, to know it as the scene 
of even such a trifle as this in the life of a man like 
Napoleon—though, with its wet, yellow walls, and 
the dead leaves of autumn eddying about it in the 
wind of a rain-storm, it presented no very attract- 
ive picture of the home of genius, for which we 
principally know it. 

We entered Leipsic at the gate by which Napo- 
leon left it, with a conquering enemy close on his 
heels, and though it was early in the morning we 
found the suburbs crowded with people. The 


*In the seven weeks preceding the battle of Jena, the 
French had marched from the ine to the Vistala, and 
nell tahoe om hundred and F thou- 

pieces of cannon, six first-rate and eight 
) of cannon, fortresses, and eighty 
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great Fair of Leipsic was just commencing, and 
my proposed stay was likely to be a fortunate one, 
as to opportunity for seeing the town to advantage. 
1 had the happiness awaiting me, also, of meeting 
here a brother, who had been a student in Germany 
for four years ; and, altogether, I entered a strange 
city, for once, without the feeling of friendless 
loneliness, so depressing to the spirits of the travel- 
ler. The hotel was overrunning, of course, with 
the visitors to the Fair, but I found a corner from 
which I could despatch a note, and in an hour after 
my arrival | was in private quarters, at home, 
among bespeken friends and comforts. 

I must try to give you an idea of the famous 
Farr or Leresic, though in re-writing my memo- 
randa, | find that my first impressions of it are hard 
to recall—so amused was I with the scene, and so 
familiar did it become at last with our daily and 
untiring rambles through its wilderness of booths. 
You know of course what this Fair is—an assem- 
blage of merchants from every quarter of the world 
to exchange merchandize, and an exhibition of 
every saleable thing in the universe by the proper 
sellers in their proper costumes. It lasts three 
weeks, and the average number of visitors is 50,000, 
though, in 1834, the books of the police showed a 
list of 80,000 strangers, The money transactions 
at one time amounted to 80 millions of dollars an- 
nually. Persians from Teflis, Armenians, Turks, 
and Greeks from the Orient, the Tyrolese from 
their mountains, Jews from Poland and from all 
other countries, Hungarians in their slouched hats, 
clean English, wild Bohemians, and the many dif- 
ferent people of Germany, with their many curious 
and strange dresses, are here mixed up in one com- 
mon multitude, presenting a variety of physiog- 
nomy and costume which can be seen together in 
no other city of the world. Leipsic itself is a cu- 
riously high-up and deep-down town—its houses 
as high as steeples, and its cellars two or three 
stories under ground—but another city (of booths) 
is shuffled into it during the Fair, like one pack of 
cards into another, the middle of every street hav- 
ing its lane of temporary shops, and every square 
being covered with a chequer-board labyrinth of 
wooden stalls, crammed with all manner of goods 
and knick-knackeries. You know how melancholy 
a town is, when too large for its population, 
(Washington in the summer for example,) and you 
can easily fancy how gay the streets must be with 
two or three thicknesscs of town, one above another, 
and two or three times its usual population. A 
small fortified city, as you know, is like an armor 
made for a man when young, which gives him no 
room to grow fat in afier years, and the crowd that 
comes up to the street from the triple cellars of 
Leipsic, and down to the street from its lofty upper 
stories, would evidently cover a town of four times 
its dimensions, and, of course, the thoroughfares 
have a most cheerfully inconvenient plethora. 
Within the walls of this Falstaff of cities, you can- 
not, at any hour of the day, (during the Fair, at 
least,) take two consecutive steps without jostling 
and giving way to passers-by, and as every third 
person wears a costume that would draw a crowd 
after him in New York or London, the every-day 
sights in the common streets form a sort of real- 
life masquerade, endlessly amusing. 

As I found much that was new to me at Leipsic. 
and have more to say of it than of other places, I 
must try to possess your mind with a picture of its 
general features. As I intimated just now, its cir- 
cumference is small. A round garden encloses it, 
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ourvside the wall, (a ring promenade, open to the 
public, but cultivated like private grounds,) and, at 
an ordinary pace, we commonly walked around it 
in forty minutes. Leipsic covers scarce more 
ground than Boston common, that is to say ; and, 
by the way, with this gauge of comparison in your 
eye, you can form an idea of its accommodations 
for the hundred thousand inhabitants it holds during 
the Fair! The scattered buildings in the suburbs 
beyond the moat belong principally to the wealthy 
classes, and need scarcely be taken into the account 
as homes for the population. ‘There are four or 
five gates to the city, and on crossing the bridge 
aver the moat to go in at one of them, you enter 
immediately upon a close-built street, darkened 
with the towering buildings on either side, and 
most picturesquely narrow and crooked. Almost 
every window is a projecting balcony with three 
glass sides, so that the tenant of a front room in a 
house may sit quite outside the building, and look 
up and down the street without going out of doors, 
and the architecture throughout the city is loaded 
with projecting sculptures, and ornate conveniences 
for light and observation. The streets are paved 





only with round stones, every map in Germany 
carrying his sidewalk with him in the clumsiness 
of his boots, (a barbarous inconvenience, I must 
-7 that would alone, for me, make the land of 
Klopstock uninhabitable,) and with the exclusion 
of all light except from the thin strip of sky di- 
rectly vertical, the walking is always muddy as 
well as rough. Right and left you see people dis- 
appearing under Jow stone arches, and, if you fol- 
Jow one of them, you grope your way through a 
dark passage into an inner court which is enclosed, 
like a square well, with four fronts of houses to 
which the daylight comes down as reluctantly as it 
does to Truth when at home. Upon this court, 
however, open numberless windows, highly orna- 
mented and decked with flower-stands, just as if 
they looked upon the broad light of a street, and 
though the opposite neighbors could almost shake 
hands from their chambers across the only opening 
they have to the sky, the curtains show no special 
arrangement for privacy, and the houses seem to 
stand, nose to nose, like blind people, very uncon- 
sciously. 





THE RAINBOW SEEN IN TOWN. 


We come! thou beauteous messenger 
Of peace, and promise too ; 
Amidst the city’s busy stir, 
What wonders thou canst do! 
A rush of heaven where sordid earth 
Seemed only to have sway— 
Of purer light a holy birth 
Upon a common day. 


Welcome! my heart was sore with care, 
My soul with earth was soiled ; 

In crowded mart and thoroughfare 
Long have I sorely toiled. 

Thou comest !—blessings on thy smile, 
All fleeting though it be ; 

Thou brightly com'st to reconcile 
My weary life and me. 


What blessed memories dost thou bring 
Of hopes and days gone by, 

When all my life was flowery spring, 
And rainbow-like its sky— 

When in thy blended hues I saw 
A vision of delight, 

And nought but happy dreams could flow 
From thee, the pure and bright! 


How glad thou mad’st my childish heart, 
Placed in the rainy sky ; 

How watched [ then the clouds depart, 
And knew the sunshine nigh ; 

How over hill and heathery plain, 
I chased thy colors fair, 

And felt a vague delicious pain 
To see them melt in air. 


What images thou wakenest nov, 
Of early scenes and days ; 
How gleamest thon o’ er the mountain’s brow, 
Tinging its crowning haze ; 
How dost thou bathe the wild greenwood 
In liquid gem-like light ; 
How doth the river’s stately flood 
Give back thy radiance bright! 


The spirits of a thousand flowers, 
he soul of every gem, 
Essence of buds from Eastern bowers— 
Say, art thou formed from them t 
Oh, blessed art thou, graceful Bow, 
Who canst such pictures bring— 





Oh, blessed thou, who makest flow 
Each wild imagining— 
But blessed most that thou art yet 
To shine on us allowed, 
To teach us God’s own hand hath set 
“ His bow within the cloud!” 
Mrs. James Gray. 





MOONLIGHT ON THE SEA. 


(Suggested by a passage in Eugene Aram.) 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


. 
I sroop by the sea in the silence of night, 
And mark’d the fair moon as she beamingly shone, 
And sighed to perceive that her silvery light 
Illumined one line of the waters alone. 


It griev’d me to watch her thus wooingly play 
On so narrow a track of the ocean’s vast tide, 
Refusing to cheer with one gladd’ning ray 
The dark quiet billows that roll’d by its side. 


Then I paus'd, for I felt that my strictures were vain, 
And blam’d my rash judgment and limited sight. 

Which thus had presumptuously dar’d to arraign 
The course of so wondrous and distant a light. 


The moon to our gaze as a niggard may seem, 
Since few of her rays our perceptions may strike. 
Yet she casts on the ocean no favoring beam, 
But mirrors her smiles on each billow alike. 


Thus often with envy those mortals we view 
To whom dazzling distinctions and honors are 
given, 
Our _— their bright track in amazement pursue, 
A 


we deem them especially favor’d by Heaven. 


Yet happiness shines o’er life’s varied expanse, 
Though distance her light may appear to subdue, 

And the many are hourly rejoic’d by the glance 
Which we falsely imagine confin’d to the few. 


Their fame may not s , hor their riches increase, 
Yet owning pure pleasures, calm thoughts, loving 
ties, 
Their homes may repose in the moonlight of peace, 
Though the rays be reflected not back to our eyes. 


God pours, with a hand unaccustom’d to spare, 
The light of his bounty on cottage and hall, 
And none should distrustfully question their share 
Of the radiance so amply sufficient for all. 
Metropolitan, 


Se Reo 
: Caen cea 




















THE PILGRIM’s 


THE PILGRIM’S VISION. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Read at the late Plymouth Celebration. 


In the hour of twilight shadows 
The Puritan looked out— 
He thought of the “ bloudy salvages” 
That lurked all round about, 
Of Wituwammet’s pictured knife 
And Pecksouot’s whooping shout— 
For the baby’s flesh was tender, 
Though his father’s arms were stout. 


His home was a freezing cabin 
Too bare for the hungry rat, 
its roof was thatched with ragged grass, 
And bald enough of that, 
The hole that served for casement 
Was glazed with an ancient hat, 
And the ice was gently thawing 
From the log wh:reon he sat. 


Along the dreary landscape 
His eyes went to and fro, 
The trees all clad in icicles, 
The streams that did not flow— 
A sudden thought flashed o’er him— 
A dream of long ago— 
He smote his leathern jerkin 
And murmured “ Even so!” 


“Come hither, God-be-Glorified, 
And sit upon my knee ; 

Behold the dream unfolding, 
Whereof I spake to thee 

By the winter’s hearth in Leyden 
And on the stormy sea— 

True is the dream’s beginning— 
So may its ending be! 


“‘T saw in the naked forest 
Our scattered remnant cast, 

A screen of shivering branches 
Between them and the blast ; 
The snow was falling round them, 

The dying fell as fast ; 
I looked to see them perish, 
When lo, the vision passed. 


“ Again mine eyes were opened, 
The feeble had waxed strong, 

The babes had grown to sturdy men, 
The remnant was a throng, 

By shadowed lake and winding stream 
And all the shores along, 

The howling demons quaked to hear 
The Christian’s godly song. 


“They slept—the village fathers— 
By river, lake and shore, 

When far adown the steep of time 
The vision rose once more ; 

1 saw along the winter snow 
A spectral column pour, 

And high above their broken ranks 
A tattered flag they bore. 


“ Their Leader rode before them, 
Of bearing calm and high, 

The light of Heaven’s own kindling 
Throned in his awful eye ; 

These were a Nation's champions 
Her dread appeal to try ; 

God for the right! I faltered, 


And lo, the train passed by. 


“Once more—the strife was ended, 
The solemn issue tried, 
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The Lord of Hosts, his mighty arm 
Had helped our Israel’s side, 
Gray stone and grassy hillock, 
Told where her martyrs died, 
And peace was in the borders 
Of Victory’s chosen bride. 


“ A crash—as when some swollen cloud 
Cracks o’er the tangled trees! 

With side to side, and spar to spar, 
Whose smoking decks are these ? 

I know Saint George’s blood-red cross, 
Thou Mistress of the Seas, 

But what is she, whose streaming bars 
Roll out before the breeze ? 


“ Ah, well her iron ribs are knit, 
Whose thunders strive to quell 

The bellowing throats, the blazing lips 
That pealed the Armada’s knell! 

The mist was cleared—a wreath of stars 
Rose o’er the crimsoned swell, 

And wavering from its haughty peak, 
The cross of England fell! 


“O trembling Faith! though dark the morn, 
A heavenly torch is thine ; 
While feebler races melt away, 
And paler orbs decline, 
Still shall the fiery pillar’s ray 
Along thy pathway shine, 
Te light the chosen tribe that sought 
This Western Palestine ! 


“J see the living tide roll on, 
It crowns with flaming towers 
The icy capes of Labrador, 

The Spaniard’s ‘land of flowers!’ 
It streams beyond the splintered ridge 
That parts the Northern showers, 
From eastern rock te sunset wave 

The Cortinent is ours!” 


He ceased—the grim old Puritan— 
Then softly bent te cheer 

The pilgrim-child whose wasting face 
Was meekly turned to hear : 

And drew his toil-worn sleeve across, 
To brush the manly tear 

From cheeks that never changed in woe, 
And never blanched in fear. 


The weary pilgrim slambers, 
His resting place anknowa ; 
His hands were crossed, his lids were closed, 
The dust was o’er him strewn, 
The drifting soil, the mouldering leaf 
Along the sod were blown, 
His mound has melted into earth, 
His memory lives alone. 


So let it live unfading, 
The memory of the dead, 
Long as the pale anemone 
Springs where their tears were shed, 
Or raining in the saramer’s wind 
In flakes of burning red, 
The wild rose sprinkles with its leaves 
The turf where once they bled! 


Yea, when the frowning bulwarks 
That guard this holy strand 
Have sunk beneath the trampling surge, 
In beds of sparkling sand, 
While in the waste of ocean, 
One hoary rock shall stand, 
Be this its latest legend— 
Heze was Tue Piuoaia'’s Lanp! 
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From the Courier. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH MILES STANDISH. 
“I'll take the ghost’s word for a thousand pounds.””— Hamlet. 


I sate one evening in my room, 
In that sweet hour of twilight, 
When mingling thoughts,—half light, half gloom, 
Throng through the spirit’s skylight ; 
The flames by fits curled round the bars 
And up the chimney crinkled, 
While embers d , like falling stars, 
And in the ashes tinkled. 


I sate and mused ; the fire burned low, 
And, o’er my senses stealing, 
Crept something of that ruddy glow 
Which bloomed on wall and ceiling ; 
My pictures (they are very few, 
The heads of ancient wise men) 
Smoothed down their knotty fronts and grew 
As rosy as excisemen. 


Mine ancient, high-backed Spanish chair 
Felt thrills throagh wood and leather 

That had been strangers since, whilere, 
*Mid Andalusian heather, 

The oak, that made its stardy frame, 
His happy arms stretched over 

The ox, whose fortunate hide became 
The bottom’s polished cover. 


It came out in that famous bark 
That brought our sires intrepid, 

Capacious as another ark 

or furniture decrepid ; 

For as that saved of bird and beast 
A pair for propagation, 

So has the seed of these increased, 
And farnished half the nation. 


Kings sit, they say, in slippery seats ; 
But those slant precipi 

Of ice, the northern sailor meets, 
Less slippery are than this is ; 

To cling therein would pass the wit 
Of royal man or woman, 

And whatsoe’er can stay in it 
Is more or less than human. 


My wonder, then, was not unmixed 
With mereifal suggestion, 

When, as my musing eyes grew fixed 
Upon the chair in question, 

I saw its trembling arms enclose 
A figure grim and rusty, 

Whose doublet plain and plainer hose 

< Were somewhat worn and musty. 


Now even those men whom nature forms 
Only to fall the street with, 

Once changed to ghosts by hungry worms, 
Are serious things to meet with ; 

Your penitent spirits are no jokes, 
And, though I’m not averse to 

A cheerful ghost, they are not folks 
One chooses to speak first to. 


Who knows, thought I, but he has come, 
By Charon kindly ferried, 

To tell me of some mighty sum 
Behind the wainscot buried ? 

There is a buccaneerish air 
About that garb outlandish.— 

Just then the ghost drew up his chair 
And said, “ My name is Standish.” 


There was a bluntness in his way 
That pleased my taste extremely ; 

The native man had fullest play, 
Unshackled by the seemly : 

His bold, gray eye could not conceal 
Some flash of the fanatic, 












His words, like doughty blows on steel, 
Rang sharply through my attic. 


“T come from Plymouth, deadly bored 
With songs and toasts and speeches 

As long oan flat as my old sword, 
As threadbare as my breeches ; 

They understand us Pilgrims! they, 
Smooth men with rosy faces, 

Strength’s knots and gnarls all pared away, 
And varnish in their places! 


“We had some roughness in our grain ; 
The eye to rightly see us is 
Not just the one that lights the brain 
Of drawing-room Tyrtzuses ;— 
Such talk about their Pilgrim blood, : 
Their birthrights high and holy !— . 
A mountain stream that ends in mud 
Methinks is melancholy. 


“ He had stiff knees, the Puritan, 
That were not good at bending ; 
The homespun dignity of Man 
He thought was worth defending ; 
He did not, with his pinchbeck ore, 
His country’s shame forgotten, 
Gild Freedom’s coffin o’er and o’er, 
While all within was rotten. 


=" 


“ These loud ancestral boasts of yours, 
How can they else than vex us? 
Where were your patriot orators 
When slavery grasped at Texas? 
Dumb on his knees was every one 
That now is bold as Cesar ;— 
Mere pegs to hang an office on 
Such stalwart men as these are!” 
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“Good sir,” I said, “ you seem much stirred, - 
The sacred compromises” — { 

“ Now God confound the dastard word, . 
My gall thereat arises! 

Northward it has this sense alone, 
That you, your conscience blinding, 
Shall bow your fool’s nose to the stone, 
When Slavery feels like grinding. 


‘While knaves are busy with their charts 
For new man markets seeking, 
You want some men with God-stirred hearts 
And good at downright speaking. | 
The soul that utters the North should be ‘ 
Too wide for self to span it. 
As chainless as her wind-roused sea, 
As firm-based as her granite. 


“?T is true, we drove the Indians out 
From their paternal acres, 

Then for new victims cast about 
And hung a score of Quakers ; 

But, if on others’ rights we trod, 
Our own, at least, we guarded, 

And with the shield of faith in God 
The thrusts of danger warded. 


“© shame, to see such painted sticks 
In Dane’s and Winthrop’s places, 
To see your ‘ Spirit of Seventy-six’ 
Drag humbly in the traces, 
With Slavery’s lash upon her back, 
And herds of office-holders 
To shout huzzas when, with a crack, 
It peels her patient shoulders! ¢ 


“We, forefathers to such a rout? 
No, by my faith in God’s word!” 

Half rose the ghost, and half drew out 
The ghost of his old broad-sword ; 

Then thrust it slowly back again, 
And said, with reverent gesture, 

“No, Freedom, no! blood should not stain 
The hem of thy white vesture. 
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«T feel the soul in me draw near 
The hill of prophesying ; 
In this bleak wilderness I hear 
A John the Baptist crying ; 
Far in the East I see upleap 
The first strerks of forewarning, 
And they who sowed the light shall reap 
The golden sheaves of morning. 


“Child of our travail and our woe, 
Light in our day of sorrow, 

Through my rapt spirit I foreknow 
The glory of thy morrow ; 

1 hear great footsteps through the shade 
Draw nigher still and nigher, 

And voices call like that which bade 
The prophet come up higher.” 


I looked, no form my eyes could find, 
I heard the cock just crowing, 

And through the window-cracks the wind 
A dismal tune was blowing ; 

Thought I, my neighbor Buckingham 
Hath somewhat in him gritty, 

Some Pilgrim stuff that hates all sham,— 
Perchance he ’Il print my ditty. 





From the Evening Mirror. 
SONNET. 


Beneatu thy heavy burthen bending low, 
Dost crave, O soul, a refuge and a rest ? 
Pray mother Earth thy birth-right to bestow, 
And take the weary wanderer to her breast ? 
Faithless and faint! the wish how wild and vain! 
Were the prayer heard, thou couldst not thus be 
free ; 
Wouldst thou have freedom from the biting chain, 
Take on thee the blest yoke—humility. 
Engrave the law of meekness on thy heart, 
Walk with untiring feet the lowly way ; 
Let the mild dew of tears new life impart 
To flowers that bloom in heaven’s own fostering 
ray. 
There in the shade recline, and take repose 
Sweeter than lone recluse, or palaced dreamer 
knows! 
E. F. Exrerr. 





THE UNKNOWN. 


Davuient was fast fading from the sky, on a cold 
and lowering evening in November, when a poor 
woman, leading a little boy by the hand, rang at 
the door of a handsome house, in the outskirts of the 
pleasant town of W. 

The girl who answered the bell soon returned and 
told the lady of the house that a poor woman was at 
the door, begging a night’s lodging. 

The lady cast a troubled look at the dead leaves 
that were whirling in eddies along the streets, and 
then at the dark clouds drifting together overhead, 
and sighed. Her husband had a nervous dislike to 
admitting unknown persons into his house, and had 
often charged his family not to suffer any such to 
cross his threshold. She therefore arose with a 
heavy heart, and went to the door where the stranger 
stood holding the hand of a pale, sad-looking little 
boy, about six years of age. The woman, dejected 
and careworn, seemed ready to sink with fatigue. 
The lady kindly inquired into her situation, and heard 
the following account. 

Several years ago she had emigrated to the West 
with her husband and five children, in hopes of bet- 
tering their condition. Their hopes had been disap- 
pointed—sickness had entered their cabin—the hus- 
band and father was carried off by one of the fevers 
of the climate, and the children, one by one, had fol- 
lowed—the poor feeble boy which she held by the 
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hand alone remained.—When all was over she sold 
the little property that remained, and with her boy 
began, on foot, their melancholy journey back to 
their native place at Cape Ann. That evening, for 
the first time, she found herself obliged to ask chari- 
ty, but it was so hard to bring her feelings to it, that 
she had passed through the whole town without hav- 
ing courage to stop at a door, until she made her first 
application at that house. 

“But,” said she, “we do not want food, nor 
clothes, nor money, we only ask for shelter for the 
night.” 

The lady felt that this was a case in which she 
ought rather to risk the displeasure of her husband 
than to send the strangers away. Accordingly, she 
Jed them into the house, and while the bed was pre- 
paring, she urged them to eat, but they both refused 
food, and as soon as their bed was ready they retired, 
and soon fell asleep. 

When the master of the house returned and heard 
what had happened, he exclaimed, angrily : 

“ They shall not stay here—my father never would 
harbor any vagrants, neither will I.” 

“But, my dear,” said the lady, “they are now 
asleep—you cannot send them away now—it is very 
dark, and what hurt can they do here?” 

“They will get up when we are asleep and rob the 
house, and be off before we know anything about it. 
It is alla pretence to get inside of the house—but 
they must up and off.” 

“Oh pray do not turn them out this dark cold 
night,”’ said the ~~ “If you are afraid of their 
robbing the house, I will sit up and watch them: 
but they are worn out and unable to go any far- 
ther.” 

“We will soon see how that is,” said he; and go- 
ing into the small room where they slept, he called 
out, in a loud voice, “Come, get up and be off—you 
cannot stay here—I cannot have you here.” 

The woman raised her eyes with a look of silent 
despair, but the little boy, with a nerveus agitation, 
painfully different from the motions of a happy, 
healthy child, sprang from the bed, and clasping his 
hands together, fell on his knees and cried out, in a 
shrill, imploring tone, “ Oh, sir! don’t turn us out 
this dark night! we are tired almost to death. Oh, 
do let us stay till daylight.” 

The gentleman relented at the appeal and turning 
to his wife said, “lf you choose to give up your 
night’s rest for the sake of their staying, I have no 
objections, but you must watch them all the while.” 

The lady willingly consented, and soothing the lit- 
tle boy, sent him back to bed. She then took a seat 
in the neighboring room, and prepared to fulfil) her 
promise, by watching them all night. 

The strangers slept heavily, but not quietly. The 
poor woman groaned often, and murmured in her 
sleep of many sorrows. Once or twice she said, with 
a deep sigh, ‘“ Well! well! my heart is breaking, 
but the Lord is good.” 

* . . * . . * 

In after years, that lady was called to endure loss 
after loss, and trial after trial, until her heart was 
almost crushed within her; but often, when she was 
ready to sink with despair, the sleeping words of that 
unknown widow came home to her heart and brought 
strength and comfort, and she felt herself richly re- 
paid for a sleepless night when she had learned to- 
say, ‘Well! well! my heart is breaking, but the- 
Lord is good.” 

Poor unknown woman! if you are still an inhabi- 
tant of this world—if the Physician has healed your 
breaking heart, know that your words unconsciously 
spoken have often strengthened the spirit of a widow 
almost as desolate as yourself, and in return she now 
longs to tell you what she has since learned. If we- 
truly know and acknowledge that the Lord is good, 
our hearts will never break, but grow stronger and: 
stronger under trials. 
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From the Eclectic Review. 


Journey to Ararat. By Dr. Friedrich Parrot, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Dorpat, &c. With Maps and Woodcuts. 
Translated by W. D. Cooley. 8vo. London : 
Longman. 


Turis volume forms the first of a series entitled, 
‘* The World Surveyed in the 19th Century,”’ to 
be published under the able editorship of Mr. Coo- 
ley. The work is intended to comprise a selection 
from the contributions to physical geography made 
by continental travellers in the present century. 
Travelling has become an intellectual pursuit and 
pleasure of the highest order to a class of scientific 
men, and it is to the honor of many European gov- 
ernments that they have assisted in carrying out 
the design to which science in its most useful and 
practical forms has given birth. ‘The chief of them 
have despatched expeditions to explore various 
regions which were but partially known, and in the 
reports rendered are to be found some of the most 
interesting and valuable contributions to natural 
history which the present century has witnessed. 
The facts and results of these expeditions are, 
however, but little known to the English public. 
Existing only in a foreign tongue, frequently vo- 
luminous, and sometimes cumbrous in style, they 
have been a sealed book to our countrymen, to their 
serious detriment and to the injury of publie inter- 
ests. ‘* This mine,”’ says the editor of the present 
work, “* it is our intention to lay open—to work its 
richest ore; and, rejecting the dross, to lay the 
pure metal among the treasures of our national 
hiterature.’’ In this design we unfeignedly rejoice. 
Such a book has long been needed ; and the high 
qualifications of Mr. Cooley for the post assigned 
him, and the admirable selection made in the case 
of the present volume, and of that by which it is 
to be followed, are an earnest of its being executed 
in a manner worthy of itself, and fully entitled to 
the cordial patronage of our countrymen. 

The volume before us is most judiciously chosen 
for the commencement of the series. Mount Ara- 
rat is associated with the earlier and most interest- 
ing events in the history of our race, and stands in 
the midst of a region of which little is known. 
Professor Parrot was eminently fitted to explore it, 
and to bring back to civilized Europe an intelligible 
report of its mysteries. ‘To all the scientific at- 
tainments which his mission required, he added a 
power of endurance, a persevering earnestness, 
and a passionate attachment to his pursuit, of which 
the instances are rare. His volume is in conse- 
quence one of the most interesting which we have 
read for years. The information supplied is solid 
and useful; the views broached are distinguished 
by sobriety and sound judgment; whilst the perils 
incurred and the indomitable energy with which 
they were encountered give a character of romantic 
interest to many parts of his narrative. 

By the peace of Turkmanshai, concluded in 
1828, between Russia and Persia, Mount Ararat 
became the extreme boundary of the Russian em- 
pire on the side of Turkey and Persia. The war 
which subsequently broke out between Russia and 
the Porte extended the dominion of the former 
beyond the sacred mountain, and thus afforded an 
opportunity for the long cherished design of M. 
Parrot to visit and explore the unknown region. 
The design was approved hy the Imperial govern- 
ment, which appointed a feldyager, or military 


guide, to accompany the expedition, and advanced 





1600 silver rubles for the purchase of scientific in- 
struments, and to defray the expense of M. Fedo- 
rov, a student of philosophy belonging to the Im- 

rial Academy, who was appointed to attend it. 
Che whole expenses of the mission were subse- 
quently discharged by the emperor, and the order 
of St. Anne was conferred on M. Parrot. The 
distance to he travelled over was 2330 miles, and 
the accommodations furnished for the journey were 
the very opposite in point of speed and comfort to 
those enjoyed by English or even continental tour- 
ists. No difficulties, however, could deter our ad- 
venturous traveller. ‘‘ So fully determined was 
I,’’ he says, ** that nothing should divert me from 
my purpose, that the mere gratification of behold- 
ing the sacred mountain, with the eye of a sincere 
Christian and inquiring traveller, was enough to 
make me bid defiance to all the perils of a journey 
of 2330 miles. 

The enthusiasm of the traveller was well main- 
tained throughout the journey, and materially con- 
tributed to its suecessful issue. It commenced on 
the 11th of April, according to our reckoning, and 
did not terminate till the close of the year 1829. 
In the early part of it, various Kalmuk tribes were 
fallen in with, whose habits are represented as pre- 
cisely similar to those which marked the earlier 
inhabitants of the earth. 

**The Kalmuk mode of life is systematically 
nomadic ; and to this they cling with all the tena- 
city of inveterate habit. What, in another age, and 
under different circumstances, would have been but 
common necessity, has, at present, when neither 
opportunities nor inducements can be wanting to 
tempt them to adopt a settled mode of life, become 


a keenly felt want, and a source of gratification. 


The peculiarities of their religious notions, lan- 
guage, and manners, are too distinctive to justify 
any expectation that they could be so far influenced 
by the example of neighboring nations as to estab- 
lish themselves in fixed habitations. So great is 
their attachment toa roving life, that I was assured 
by one of their priests, that it would be looked 
upon as a sort of violation of religious principle if 
they were even to attempt to provide a supply of 
lay in summer to secure their horses and oxen from 
the danger of perishing of hunger in the winter, 
because it would seem an approximation to habits 
to which their national practices are too obstinately 
opposed."’—p. 12. 

They make no use whatever of vegetables, not 
even of the herbs of the steppe, or of fruits, but 
subsist entirely on animal food. Their existence 
is monotonous in the last degree, the migration 
from their winter to their summer pasture being 
the only change ef which they have experience. 
** This want,’* remarks our author, ‘ of all socia! 
excitements for the mind, this uniformity in his 
intellectual and physical life, renders it in a great 
degree comprehensible how a people, endowed 
with so many estimable qualities of mind and body, 
should become the votaries of the idle and fantas- 
tic religious dogmas which prevail, at least among 
the hordes occupying this quarter of the steppe.”’ 

On the 17th of June M. Parrot entered Tiflis, 
the capital of the trans-Caucasian provinces of 
Russia, which he says would be one of * the 
most delightful spots on the earth,’’ were it not 
that the mountains around it are totally devoid of 
wood, and that there is an entire absence of rivers 
and fountains. His remarks on the character and 
habits of the Georgians must be received with 
some allowance from the Russian medium through 
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which they were observed : but of their substantial 
accuracy we see no reason to doubt. 

‘The personal beauty of the Georgians would 
naturally attract the attention of Europeans, and 
secure a lively interest in their favor, if their intel- 
lectual condition were only in keeping with their 
outward bearing. The Georgian would win the 
esteem of all the world did he but unite, with the 
symmetry of his person and the energy of his 
character, a taste for useful occupation, and the 
laudable improvement of the faculties of his mind ; 
while the women of Georgia would be admitted on 
all hands to have a just claim to the possession of 
the highest order of female loveliness, did they not 
prematurely impair the advantages which nature 
has so lavishly bestowed upon them by the im- 
moderate use of cosmetics, of apparel prejudicial 
to their health, and by their reckless licentiousness, 
instead of directing their thoughts to the regulation 
of their households, to economy, cleanliness, the 
education of their children, and the other duties 
proper to their sex. 

**Tt must be confessed that in this, as in all other 
cases, some praiseworthy exceptions will be found ; 
but lL only speak here of the general impressions 
which are made by Georgian society upon a stran- 
ger, and am therefore obliged to aver, that there 
is a total want of industry, activity, and domestic 
feeling everywhere apparent; and though cleanli- 
ness, and a love of order have, in a few instances, 
gained a fvoting among the higher class, it is yet 
only as objects of imitation and luxury, not of 
necessity and habit.’’—pp. 32, 33. 

As in other parts of the East, ancient habits 
struggle against modern improvements. ‘‘ The 
Georgian still adheres to his own primitive agri- 
cultural implements, and defective system ef culti- 
vation in the field, the vineyard, and the garden. 
He is not even so far advanced in the construction 
of his mills, as to supply himself with a good 
quantity of flour ; this has to be produced from the 
Russians. His antiquated wheel carriages are still 
as clumsy and rude as they were in the golden 
age. He still, as of old, shaves off all the hair 
from his head, which he covers when he goes into 
the broiling sun, with a heavy cap of sheepskin, 
well calculated, when aided by excesses in the use 
of wine, to produce a constant determination of 
blood to the brain. The native of Tiflis still makes 
it a daily practice to indulge, as of old, in the use 
of his disgusting, filthy, sulphureous warm bath, 
where he exposes his body for hours to the heat- 
ing, enervating influence of the vapor.’’ 

The presence, however, of numerous strangers 
from Russia,-Germany and France, is not without 
its influence on the habits of the Georgians, which 
is seen in the stiff collar and oriental robes of some 
of the merchants, the French capote of the ladies, 
and the high sloped tiling of many of the houses. 
The people and their city are evidently undergo- 
lug a change which betokens the downfall, at no 
very distant period, of the whole system of Geor- 
gian customs. 

M. Parrot’s progress was now arrested by the 
breaking out of the plague in the course of his 
intended route. The authorities forbade his ad- 
vance, and he was therefore compelled most reluc- 
tantly to remain at Tiflis, where he employed him- 
self in ascertaining its geographical position, and 
in observations on the atmosphere. Referring to 
the latter subject, he says,— 

“The heat and aridity of the atmosphere begin 


and they continue to increase through June, July, 
and August, till they become intolerable ; so that, 
for three hours before, and six after mid-day, dur- 
ing these last two months, no one will willingly 
leave the house in which, by dint of excluding the 
light of the sun, and sprinkling the apartments with 
water, some degree of coolness may be maintained. 
If Tiflis had the advantage of trees, the plan 
adopted in Bengal for cooling the dwellings might 
be introduced there. This plan consists in filling 
the open windows with green boughs, the evapo- 
ration from which will, as we are assured, reduce 
the temperature some 10 or 14 degrees. ‘The Per- 
sian fans are, however, a very effective substitute 
for this: they are formed of some very light mate- 
rial, about a foot square, and so contrived as to be 
readily turned with the hand like a vane ; this pro- 
duces such a motion in the air that, when it is kept 
up for an hour or thereabouts, the increased evapo- 
ration from the skin will produce a very sensible, 
and in irritable subjects even a painful impression 
of cold. 

** There is one circumstance which, in my opin- 
ion, also contributes not a little to maintain a degree 
of coolness in the apartments of an eastern house ; 
that is, the peculiar roof, if we may be allowed to 
give this name to the uppermost floor or terrace of 
their houses. This is formed of a layer of earth 
and stiff clay, about two feet thick, quite even, 
but inclined by about two inches to one side ; so 
that, during a heavy shower of rain, the water 
may not run off at all sides, but be directed through 
a couple of openings in the parapet, which rise 
about a foot above the level of the roof. This bed 
of earth acts hygrometrically upon the atmosphere, 
imbibing the damps by night, which are again 
evaporated in the heat.of the day, and, by a known 
law of physics, has a perceptible effect in cooling 
the air; whereas, under the usual European roof, 
which has been most unadvisedly introduced by 
foreigners into Tiflis, an actual reverberation of 
the heat takes place. ‘These flat terraces are, 
moreover, usually overgrown with weeds; it is 
said to be particularly the Lepidium vesticarium 
which is there met with. This becomes scorched 
in summer, and then is set on fire, to get rid of the 
dry stalks, so that the fire, which soon seizes on 
this inflammable vegetable matter, will often pre- 
sent the startling and beautiful spectacle of a wide 
body of flame sweeping over the city in the night. 

‘*This terrace is also the place to which the 
Georgians of the ancient stock resort, when the sun 
has set, and the heat of the day has declined, to 
enjoy themselves with their family and friends in 
the cool air, taking a look into the streets of the 
town, admiring the magnificent and snowy peaks 
of Caucasus, or indulging themselves with tea or 
wine, and often passing the entire night on it in 
song and music. ‘This is the place where many a 
one, exhausted by the heat of the day, and anxious 
to escape from the scarcely less intolerable heat of 
the night in the apartments below, tries to court 
the respite of a little refreshing repose under a 
tent: the place, too, where, upon all occasions of 
solemn processions through the narrow streets, the 
Georgian fair, enveloped from head to foot in their 
thick and snowy veils, find aconvenient stand, from 
which they may see and be seen.’’—pp. 46—48. 

Excursions were also made during this period 
into the provinces immediately around Tiflis, and 
much interesting information was collected. Of 
one of these, Kakheti, we are informed that its 





to be oppressive as early as the month of May, 


chief productions are wine, corn, silk, and honey ; 
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and a singular mode of preserving the first is 
named, which we transcribe for the benefit of such 
of our readers as are connoisseurs in these matters. 

‘*There is an active export of wine; for the 
Kakheti wine is duly, unfortunately sometimes 
unduly, prized throughout all Georgia as the very 
best.; though it cannot admit of any doubt that the 
art of making wine is still but very imperfectly 
understood in this province, the esteemed produce 
of which is totally destitute of the true aromatic 
flavor of wine, and will not keep more than five or 
six years. Stories of ten-year-old wine are looked 
upon as suspicious by the initiated. However this 
may be, there is certainly enough of it drank 
beyond Caucasus to afford a knowledge of its 
properties. Their mode of keeping it, not only 
here but in every other district of Georgia, seemed 
to me both instructive and interesting. They 
have no casks, but keep it in earthen jars and 
leathern bottles. These latter are made of the 
skins of goats, oxen, and buffaloes, turned inside 
out, clipped with the scissors, washed, and rubbed 
over with warm mineral] tar, or, as it is also called, 
naphtha. The openings are closed with a sort of 
wooden bung, except at the feet, where they are 
only tied up with acord. The wine is drawn at 
one foot, merely by opening or closing the noose. 
It is a very strange and whimsical sight, for the 
new-comer, to see oxen and buffaloes fall of wine 
lying in the wine-booth, or about the streets, with 
their legs stretched out. These skins, however, 
are very convenient for home use, or for carriage ; 
for they may be found of all sizes, some very 
small—the skins of young kids—holding only a 
few bottles; at the same time, these latter come 
very rarely into requisition.’’—pp. 58, 59. 

At length the travellers recommenced their 
journey towards Ararat, on the Ist of September, 
the distance from Tiflis being about 186 miles. 
Regular post stations kept by Kossaks are estab- 
lished along the road, but the only accommodations 
which could be procured were riding and pack- 
horses. On the return of the party, teleggas or 
posting cars were occasionally met with, for which 
however, horses had to be hired of the peasants. 
The villages which lay in their route, whether 
Armenian or Mohammedan, had little that was 
attractive in their external appearance. The 
houses, constructed of clay, have flat roofs, with 
here and there a small square opening for a win- 
dow looking into a court-yard surrounded with a 
clay wall. Savage dogs render the approach to 
these habitations somewhat hazardous, and the 
disposition of the Tartar population is by no means 
friendly to Christian visitors. 

On the evening of the 8th of September, M. 
Parrot arrived at the Monastery of Echmiadzin, 
situated at the foot of Mount Ararat, and exult- 
ingly expatiated on the prospect which its noble 
outline and vast elevation furnished. From the 
Armenian patriarch and clergy little sympathy 
was experienced, in the object of his mission. 
Their replies to his inquiries were apathetic and 
chilling, arising partly from the utter want of 
enlightened curiosity, and partly from the super- 
stition of their country, which led them to regard 
with hostility any attempt te penetrate into the 
mysteries of the sacred mountain. ‘* The former 
political connexions of the monastery, its alternate 
dependence, now upon one and now u some 
other potentate, to whom for the sake of the very 
existence of the establishment it was necessary to 

a blind submission and elaborate defer- 
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ence, have, in the lapse of centuries, had the 
effect of destroying all candor and openness in the 
monks, and introducing mistrust, disingenuous- 
ness, and a selfish devotion to personal interests in 
its stead ; so that it is impossible for a stranger to 
overpass those bounds of oriental formality and 
cold politeness which are here so strictly drawn 
and observed.’’ ‘The usual result of seclusion was 
visible in the intellectua] stagnation which per- 
vaded their society. ‘They wondered at the enthu- 
siasm of their visitor, and were obviously uninter- 
ested in any matter beyond their own immediate 
affairs. 

**In the evening, several of the Archimandrites 
spent some hours with us, over a cup of tea, with 
which our kind host, Father Joseph, regaled us. 
Still I saw that it was impossible to give that turn 
to the conversation which it might be expected to 
have taken when persons from distant countries, 
and of so many various conditions and sentiments, 
come together. With the exception of the Dea- 
con Abovian, there were only the Archimandrite 
Manuel, and the librarian, the Archimandrite 
Ohannes, who could speak Russian ; but all other 
European languages were unknown in the monas- 
tery. This, however, is not to be wondered at, 
if we reflect upon the retired and sequestered life 
passed by these ecclesiastics, many of whom have 
never been beyond the walls of Echmiadzin, during 
a monastic life of half a century. Still, this 
makes it rather the more extraordinary, that they 
should have totally neglected the study of the 
ancient tongues; so that I was coupled disap- 
pointed in the supposition I had entertained, that, 
in my ignorance of the oriental Janguages, I might 
have recourse to my Latin. 

‘*This total indifference to the study of the 
Greek and Roman classics, several of whose works 
are preserved in their library in the monastery, is 
no less to be deplored than wondered at; as such 
pursuits would seem more calculated than any 
others to relieve lassitude and dissipate those 
worldly anxieties so likely to engender the vices 
which too often beset men living under the restric- 
tions and confinement of a cloister. Their only 
literary occupation was the study of the history of 
their country ; if it really can be deemed a literary 
employment for an Armenian monk to read the 
histories of his nation in the Armenian tongue, 
without the least idea of intelligent criticism, and 
to receive with blind submission all that their 
authors assert, either upon their own authority or 
that of worthless traditions, with all the errors 
and variations of careless transcribers; or, at 
least, to represent them to the people as positive 
and undoubted truths, whenever it suits their 
interest or hierarchical policy to do so.’’—pp. 104, 
105. 

The whole attention of the party was now 
directed towards the mountain, which consists of 
the Great and the Little Ararat, the former having 
an elevation of 17,210 and the latter of 13,000 feet 
perpendicular above the level of the sea. The 
ascent was soon planned, and the following brief 
account of their mode of passing the night will 
give some faint idea of the hardships encountered 
by the travellers. 

** From this chapel, we ascended the grassy 
eminence which forms the right side of the chasm, 
and had to suffer much from the heat, insomuch, 
that our Kossak, who would much rather have 
galloped for three days together through the 
steppe, seated on horseback, than climb over the 
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rocks for two hours, declared that he was ready to 
sink with fatigne, and it was necessary to send 
him back. About six o’clock in the evening, as 
we too were completely tired, and had approached 
close to the region of snow, we sought out a place 
for our night’s lodging among the fragments of 
rock. We had attained a height of 12,360 feet ; 
our bed was the hard rock, and the cold icy head 
of the mountain our only stove. In the sheltered 
places around still lay some fresh snow ; the tem- 
perature of the air was at the freezing point. M. 
Schiemann and myself had prepared ourselves 
tolerably well for this contingency, and our joy at 
the enterprise also helped to warm us, but our 
athletic yager Sahdk, (Isaac,) from Arguri, was 
quite dispirited with the cold, for he aad nothing 
but his summer clothing ; his neck and legs from 
the knee to the sandal were quite naked, and the 
only covering for his head was an old cloth, tied 
round it. I had neglected, at first starting, to 
give attention to his wardrobe ; it was, therefore, 
my duty to help him as far as I could; and as we 
had ourselves no spare clothing, 1 wrapped his 
nakedness in some sheets of grey paper which | 
had brought with me for the purpose of drying 
plants ; this answered him very well.’’—pp. 145, 
146. 

On the first dawn of morning their journey was 
continued, and the state of the ice, with which the 
upper part of the mountain is perpetually covered, 
requiring that steps should be cut in order to their 
ascent, the day wore away before the summit 
could be gained. They were therefore compelled, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, having then 
attained the elevation of 15,400 feet above the sea, 
to consider where they were to pass the ensuing 
night. ‘* I donot believe,’’ says M. Parrot, ‘* that 
there existed any insuperable obstacle to our fur- 
ther advance upwards; but the few hours of day- 
light which still remained to us for climbing to the 
summit, would have been more than expended in 
accomplishing this object; and then, on the top, 
we should not have found a rock to shelter us 
during the night, to say nothing of our scanty 
supply of food, which had not been calculated for 
so protracted an. excursion.”’ 

The result of their deliberation was a return to 
the plain, but here a fresh danger presented itself, 
from which they narrowly escaped with their 
lives. The account must be given in our author's 
own words. 

‘* Satisfied with the result, and with having 
ascertained that the mountain was by no means 
wholly inaccessible on this side, and having made 
our barometrical observations, we turned about 
and immediately fell into a danger which we never 
dreamt of in ascending. For, while the footing is 
generally less sure in descending a mountain than 
in ascending it, at the same time it is extremely 
difficult to restrain one’s self and to tread with the 
requisite caution, when looking from above upon 
such a uniform surface of ice and snow, as spread 
from beneath our feet to the distance of two thirds 
of a mile without interruption, and on which, if 
we happened to slip and fall, there was nothing to 
prevent our rapidly shooting downwards, except 
the angular fragments of rock which bounded the 
region of ice. The danger here lies more in want 
of habit than in real difficulty. The active spirit 
of my young friend, now engaged in his first 
mountain journey, and whose strength and courage 
were well able to cope with harder trials, was yet 
unable to withstand this; treading incautiously, 


he fell; but, as he was about twenty paces behind 
me, I had time to strike my staff before me in the 
ice as deep as it would go, to plant my foot firmly 
on my excellent many-pointed ice-shoe, and while 
my right hand grasped the staff, to catch M. 
Schiemann with my left, as he was sliding by. 
My position was good, and resisted the impetus 
of his fall; but the tie of the ice shoe, although so 
strong that it appeared to be of a piece with the 
sole, gave way with the strain; the straps were 
cut through as if with a knife, and unable to sup- 
port the double weight on the bare sole, 1 also 
fell. M. Schiemann, rolling against two stones, 
came to a stoppage, with little injury, svoner than 
myself; the distance over which I was hurried, 
almost unconsciously, was little short of a quarter 
of a mile, and ended in the debris of Java, not far 
from the border of the glacier.’’—pp. 148, 149. 

An attack of fever, consequent on the exertions 
made, compelled M. Parrot for a time to desist 
from the renewal of his attempt; but having spee- 
dily recovered, he recommenced his preparations 
with unabated zeal. The party, consisting of 
twelve persons, set out on the morning of the 18th 
of September, and essayed the north-west side of 
the mountain, where the way though longer was 
less precipitous. They passed the night at an 
elevation of 13,070 feet, not far from the borders 
of perpetual snow, and resumed their ascent early 
in the morning. Of the difficulties encountered 
some idea may be formed from the following 
extract, which describes their course during the 
early part of the second day. It must have 
required no ordinary share of determination and 
bodily strength to persist in the face of such 
obstructions. 

‘* For an instant we halted at the foot of the 
pyramid of snow which before our eyes was pro- 
jected with wondrous grandeur on the clear blue 
sky ; we chose out such matters as could be dis- 
pensed with, and left them behind a rock; then 
serious and in silence, and not without a devout 
shuddering, we set foot upon that region which 
certainly since Noah’s time no human being had 
ever trodden. At first the progress was easy, 
because the acclivity was not very steep, and 
besides it was covered with a Jayer of fresh snow 
on which it was easy to walk ; the few cracks in 
the ice, also, which occurred, were of no great 
breadth, and could be easily stepped over. But 
this joy did not last long; for, after we had 
advanced about 200 paces, the steepness increased 
to such a degree, that we were no longer able to 
tread securely on the snow, but, in order to save 
ourselves from sliding down on the ice beneath it, 
we were obliged to have recourse to that measure, 
for the employment of which I had taken care to 
equip myself and my companions, namely, the 
cutting of steps. Although that which is called 
ice in such mountains, is in reality snow converted 
into a glacier, that is to say, permeated with water 
and again frozen, in which state it is far from 
possessing the solidity of true ice, yet like this it 
does not yield to the pressure of the foot, and 
requires, where the slope is very rapid, the cutting 
of steps. For this purpose some of us had brought 
little axes, some bill-hooks, while others, again, 
made use of the ice-staff. The general rule in 
the ascent was, that the leader should only cut the 
ice just enough to allow himself to mount, and 
that each as he followed should enlarge the step ; 
and thus, while the labor of the foremost was 
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descent, wherein much firmer footing is required 
than in ascending. 

**Through this proceeding, dictated off-hand 
by necessity and frequent experience, and which, 
moreover, could not be dispensed with for a single 
step, as well as through manifold hindrances of a 
new sort, which obstructed the carrying up of the 
cross, our progress suffered so much delay, that 
though in the stony region, which was by no means 
easily traversed, we had been able to gain about 
1000 feet of elevation in the hour, we could now 
hardly ascend 600 feet in the same time. It was 
necessary for us to turn a bold projection of the 
slope above us, and having come to it, we found 
on it, and straight across the direction in which 
we were proceeding, a deeperack in the ice, about 
five feet wide, and of such length that we could 
not distinctly see whether it was possible to go 
round it. ‘To our consolation, however, de 
drifted snow had in one place filled up the crevice 
tolerably well, so that with mutual assistance we 
got safely over, a feat rendered somewhat difficult 
by the circumstance that the edge of the ice which 
we wanted to reach was a good deal higher than 
that on which we were standing.”’—pp. 160—162. 

For a second time the travellers were doomed 
to disappointment. At an elevation of 16,028 feet 
they were compelled to abandon the enterprise, as 
the day was far advanced, and clouds were gath- 
ering in the sky. The attempt, however, was 
repeated, and on the 9th of October, 1829, “‘ we 
stood,’’ says our narrator, ‘on the top of Ara- 
rat !’’ 

We cannot indulge in further quotation, but 
must be content with simply adverting to the fact 
that M. Parrot’s statement of his having reached 
the summit of Ararat has been questioned, though, 
as we think, without sufficient ground. He has 
furnished the evidence pro and con, and those of 
our readers who are interested in the question 
may determine the probabilities of the case for 
themselves. We strongly recommend his volume 
to the early perusal of all. 





From Ainsworth’s Magazine. 
A VISIT TO ISPAHAN. 
BY THE HON. C. STUART SAVILE. 


Ow the fifth of February, 1833, we left the hos- 
pitable roof of the English ambassador,* at Tehe- 
ran, and commenced our journey to Ispahan. Our 
attendants formed a tolerably formidable-looking 
cortége, consisting of a Mehmandar,t a Jellowdah,t 
a Peeshkidmad,§ a cook, (a native of Bengal,) and 
two Mehters,|| together with a muleteer, to conduct 
our four baggage-mules. The whole party, ex- 
cepting the cook and the muleteer, were mounted 
on horses, the two latter riding on the top of the 
baggage. The plain of Teheran was covered 
with snow, to a great depth, with the exception of 
the track along which we proceeded. 

In the evening, we arrived at Karinogird, a large 
caravanserai, situated about six fursuks from the 
capital, where we passed a very miserable night, 
on account of our baggage, which we had passed 


* Sir John Campbell, K.G.H., K.L.S. 

+A Mehmandar is an officer —— to accompany 
travellers in Persia, to look after their wants, to provide 
them with lodgings, and protect them from insult. 

+ A Jellowdah is a head groom. 

§ A Peeshkidmud is a servant whose duty is to attend 
+ sae the person of his master. The name is derived from 

h, before, and Kidmud, service. 
A Mehter is an under groom. 





during the day, lagging behind, and not arriving. 
We were consequently obliged to sleep on the cold 
ground, without any carpets or warmer covering 
than our cloaks, and were indebted to a passing 
traveller for some provisions. Our muleteer did 
not arrive until the afternoon of the next day, hav- 
ing loitered behind to visit some friends at a village 
on the road. Our Mehmandar gave the fellow a 
good drubbing, which he richly deserved. 

On the seventh, we left the caravanserai ; and 
about the middle of the day, quitted the region of 
snow, and entered the salt desert, along which we 

roceeded until the ninth, when we arrived at 

oom early in the day. Koom is a very large 
town, in rather a ruinous condition, although much 
improved by the shah since his accession. On his 
majesty’s ascending the throne of Persia, he ex- 
empted the inhabitants from paying tribute, and 
accorded them various other privileges, the fulfil- 
ment of a vow made while prince-royal. The 
town is much larger than Teheran, and has a very 
picturesque appearance when viewed from the 
north-west. It is famous for its earthenware. The 
chief mosque contains a famous sanctuary, where 
refugees, no matter what may be their guilt, can 
evade justice in a manner similar to those who con- 
cealed themselves in the sanctuary of Westminster, 
= in Horace Smith’s novel of ‘* The Tor 

2” 

On the tenth, we slept at a caravanserai called 
Passangoon. The ground here, again, became 
rocky and precipitous, and covered with snow. 
The country, since we had left Teheran, had been 
of the most bare and uninteresting nature, consisting 
of a salt desert, bounded by mountains, without 
being enlivened by a single tree, excepting in the 
vicinity of the villages, of which we had as yet 
seen very few, almost the only resting-places to be 
met with by the traveller being the caravanserais, 
which are to be found at intervals of six to eight 
fursuks. These buildings are not inns, as may be 
supposed, inhabited by ‘‘ mine host’’ and his aux- 
iliaries the waiters ; by no means—a caravanserai is 
a rectangular, one-storied edifice, in which are 
numerous cells, generally full of filth. It is unin- 
habited, save by passing travellers; and no pro- 
visions are to be obtained thereat ; insomuch, that 
everything necessary to comfort and for sustaining 
life must be carried on the backs of the mules. 
Into some of these cells are turned the horses and 
mules; while the others, having been swept and 
spread with carpets, are occupied by the masters. 

hese cells are without windows, but are provided 
with door-holes, which act the double purpose of 
admitting air and light. 

On the eleventh, we arrived at Seinsin, where, 
by a remarkable coincidence, as I discovered by 
some writing on the walls, the English embassy to 
the Persian court, under Sir Harford Jones, had 
stopped that very same day twenty years before. 

After a long ride, we arrived, on the twelfth, at 
Kashan, a small ruinous town, where I saw nothing 
worth notice, excepting a long, wide, and paved 
street, leading completely from one end of the place 
to the other. Three men were severely bastina- 
doed in front of our caravanserai —s the after- 
noon. They had been guilty of theft; one of 
them received no less than nine hundred blows on 
the soles of his feet, which were beaten to a jelly. 
I am sure the poor wretch was lamed for life. 

On the thirteenth, at about four fursuks from 
Kashan, we began to ascend some very lofty hills ; 
and having proceeded for some time up a circuitous 
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path, we suddenly came in sight of a most beauti- 
ful waterfall, of a great height, the water of which 
was supplied by a small lake, situated half way up 
the mountains, between two ranges. The water 
of this lake was of a fine clear blue; it was the 
most beautiful spot I had seen in Persia. Having 
ridden two fursuks further, we arrived in sight of 
a well cultivated valley, thickly wooded, in the 
midst of which was a village called Kohrood. It 
must be a delightful place of residence during the 
summer season; the cold, however, of winter is 
excessively severe. I saw here some of the most 
beautiful women I had ever beheld ; they had large 
dark black eyes, so bright, they seemed to look 
through one. In the valley, innumerable species 
of fruit-trees flourish ; it yields also an abundance 
of corn, particularly barley. 

On preparing to depart, on the following morn-| 
ing, we found that a recent fall of snow had so| 
completely blocked up the main path that it was | 
impassable. A couple of villagers, however, of- | 
fered to guide us through the mountains by a round- | 
about route, where the snow, by their account, did | 
not lie so deep ; we accordingly mounted and fol- | 
lowed them. Our guides proceeded on foot, feel- 
ing the way with long sticks. After having, how- 
ever, advanced about half a fursuk, they stopped, 
and protested that it was impossible to proceed 
further, as the snow was much too deep. How- 
ever, by the use of both threats and promises, we 
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battle-pieces, in which the Persians were always 
represented as getting the better of their enemies. 
The most conspicuous figures are those of the kings, 
who are painted in the act of putting whole legions 
to flight by the prowess of their single arms. Al- 
though the coloring of these paintings is very 
beautiful, there is in general a great want of atten- 
tion to the perspective ; and in more than one of 
the pictures, the victorious kings seem to be cleav- 
ing the head of an enemy distant many miles. 

Besides the battle-pieces were others represent- 
ing Oriental entertainments, in which were grouped 
beautiful dancing girls performing before the 
guests; there were also portraits from the royal 
harems of Shah Abbas and his successors, some 
of the faces in which were really lovely. 

The view down the avenue is magnificent ; this 
row of trees was planted by Shah Abbas, but as 
the old trees are decaying fast, and young ones are 
never planted, before very long a few stumps will 
alone remain to commemorate this still beautiful 
spot. Like almost everything else in the once 
glorious Persia, the palace is falling to ruins from 
neglect and want of proper repairs. 

Having quitted the royal mansion, we proceeded 
through the streets, some of which, although in a 
ruinous state, are still very fine, and show rem- 
nants of former grandeur. ‘The bazaar is spacious ; 
but the lack of merchandize evinces the litle com- 
mercial prosperity that exists in the country. The 


induced them to persevere : and after much diffi-| mosques are the buildings which are in the best 


culty, we managed to force a passage, and at length | 
descended upon the plain at the foot of the hills, | 
where we quitted our guides and the snowy regions 
at the same time. In the evening of the next day 
we arrived at Moorchauhaut, a caravanserai nine 
fursuks distant from Ispahan, for which city we 
started long before dawn on the sixteenth. At 
sunrise we arrived at Gez, a small village, where 
we breakfasted and rested for an hour. The day | 
was sunny and warm, and the plain entirely free | 
from snow. Early in the day we came in sight of | 
the ex-capital of Persia; it is a city of infinitely | 
greater extent than Teheran, and was the most! 
picturesque Persian town I had hitherto beheld. 
Its numerous mosques, with their vaulted and 
gilded domes, shining brightly in the rays of the 
glorious Eastern sun, gave it an appearance of 
grandeur far beyond that of the present compar- 
atively insignificant capital. 

Having entered the city by the Teheran gate, | 
we proceeded at once to Julfa, a suburb situated | 
towards the south, and inhabited by an Armenian | 
colony. We procured here a lodging in a house | 
standing in the midst of a very beautiful garden, 
full of fruit trees. We had not been long arrived, 
when an old Italian priest called upon us. He was, 
it appeared, the chief of the Roman Catholics in 
Julfa, which are not so numerous as che Armenians 
of the Armenian church, who have a bishop of 
their own. We found Padré Johannes, for such 
was the name of the Roman Catholic priest, a most 
kind and excellent personage ; he was of the great- 
est service to us during our stay. 

On the seventeenth, we set off on an excursion 
through Ispahan, accompanied by the padré. We 
firstly visited the royal palace, which is an exten- 
sive building, situated at the upper end of an ave- 
nue of tall trees, which are considered to be the 
finest in the country. The interior of the palace 
is well worth seeing. Many of the apartments, 
and chiefly the banqueting halls, are ornamented 
with ancient Persian pictures, consisting mostly of 











state of preservation ; and their gilded domes, glit- 
tering in the rays of the sun, produce a very strik- 
ing effect. 

While we were sauntering down the main street, 
a soldier approached, and informed us that the com- 
mander of the Ispahanee forces requested us to 
honor him with a visit. We accordingly proceeded 
at once to the house of that personage, which was 
close at hand, where we were most hospitably re- 
ceived. ‘The commander-in-chief was a Georgian, 
and his power is secondary only to that of the 
prince-governor. His dress was a mixture of 
Asiatic and European fashion ; his coat, which 
was a frock of red cloth, was ornamented with an 
enormous pair of gold epaulets: he wore large 
Turkish trousers, tied round the ancle by bandages 
of red cashmere ; at his side hung a Khorasan 
scimitar ; and in his girdle was a Georgian dagger. 
Like the generality of his countrymen, he was a 
remarkably handsome man. ‘The second in com- 
mand was present ; he also was a Georgian. After 
a short visit, during which kalianus, tea, and sweet- 
meats were handed round, we took our leave. 

The following day, as we were proceeding along 
the main street, we observed a very large crowd, and 
on enquiring what was the reason of the people 
collecting together, we were informed that an exe- 
cution was about to take place. The sufferers were 
a man and a woman; the furmera Jew, the latter a 
Mussulman. They had been caught in the act 
of adultery, and as the crime, in the opinion of 
the Persians, was aggravated by the religion of the 
male culprit, the husband had abstained from tak- 
ing summary vengeance, and had appealed to pub- 
lic justice. The consequence was, the guilty par- 
ties were condemned to be hanged in the midst of 
the main street. My being a Frank caused the 
mob to make way for me, and I managed to get 
close to the place of execution. A rude temporary 
gallows had been raised, and at the foot were the 
two condemned parties, in the custody of the ex- 
ecutioners, six ruffianly-looking men. The woman 
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was veiled; but it was easy to perceive that her 
whole form was trembling with fear and agitation. 
Close at hand was the husband, an ill-looking old 
man of sixty. The Jew was a very handsome 
youth, and evinced great firmness at that awful 
moment. ‘To the yells and screams of “ Accursed 
Jew!” “Unclean dog!” ‘* How dare such a 
filthy animal attempt to defile our hearths?” &c., 
which issued from the mouths of the populace, the 
wretched man returned a sneer of contempt. He 
was, as it were, alone in the midst of that great 
crowd ; no one of his religion was present ; indeed, 
to have been so, would certainly have been fatal to 
any Jew, considering the excited state of the 
spectators. 

A few minutes after our arrival, the execution- 
ers proceeded to tie a rope round the neck of the 
Jew, and then began to perform the same cere- 
mony with regard to the woman, who, on being 
touched, screamed fearfully. In her struggles 
her veil and chauder* fell off, and her form and 
face became revealed. I seldom, if ever, indeed, 
beheld such a beautiful creature ; notwithstanding 
the pallor of her countenance, caused by fright, 
her loveliness was so perfect, that it caused a gen- 
eral burst of surprise. She could not have been 
sixteen. I turned to Padré Johannes, and asked 
him whether there were no means of saving her 
life ; the worthy man, who was weeping, bitterly 
shook his head, and whispered, ‘‘ There is no 
hope for her.’ The fatal cord was now fastened 
round her neck, and, together with the Jew, 
she was hoisted on the shoulders of some of the 
executioners, while the others proceeded to fasten 
the ropes round the beam. he scene was at 
this moment heart-rending; the screams of the 
woman were dreadful to hear, and so great was 
the poor creature’s horror, that a few moments be- 
fore she was launched into eternity streams of 
blood began to flow from her nostrils. All was 
now ready ; the veil and chauder were thrown over 
the female sufferer, and the two wretched beings, 
having been thrown off the shoulders of the exe- 
cutioners, were instantly hanging by their necks, 
when the face of the Jew being uncovered, became 
so horridly convulsed, that I could no longer bear 
the sight, and hurried away. 

On the twenty-second of the month, the fast of 
the Ramazan ended, to the great joy of the inhabi- 
tants of the city, who passed the day in rejoicings 
and festivity. It may be as well to observe, that 
the fast is one of the greatest strictness, and is a 
most severe penance during its continuance, which 
is a lunar month. No Mussulman must taste food 
of any kind whatever, or drink one drop of liquid 
from sunrise to sunset : even smoking is interdict- 
ed. The consequence naturally is, that during 
this fast night is turned into day, and is passed in 
debauchery and drunkenness. On account of the 
Ramazan continuing for a lunar month, and taking 
place every twelve months, it occurs sometimes 
during summer, when it becomes a terrible pen- 
ance, and many persons are much hurt by suffer- 
ing from thirst. 

There was one person in Ispahan to whom the 
beginning of a new month was not altogether a day 
of rejoicing—namely, our jellowdah, whom we 
found guilty of gross cheating. He had, besides, 
starved our noble steeds in such a cruel manner, 
that had we not detected his conduct, they would 


* A chander is the large veil which covers the form. 





soon have been irrevocably injured. Notwith- 
standing the testimony of various persons to whom 
he had sold the stolen provender, the fellow contin- 
ued to deny his guilt. We took him, therefore, 
before Dawood Khan, the Georgian commander-in- 
chief, who soon settled the business, by ordering 
him to be bastinadoed, which punishment was in- 
flicted so sharply that the culprit roared out an ac- 
knowledgment of his guilt. We of course dis- 
missed him from our service. His punishment, 
however, did not quite finish with the bastinado he 
had received, for he was sent for the time to pris- 
on. We afterwards heard that, before his libera- 
tion, he was favored with a second infliction of the 
sticks, for robbing a fellow-prisoner. 

The suburb of Julfa, where we resided during 
our stay at Ispahan, is entirely inhabited by 
Armenians, who, by paying a certain tribute to 
the king of Persia, are accorded various privileges. 
They are all Christians, and are divided into two 
sects, of one of which (the Roman Catholics) our 
friend, Padré Johannes, was chief, at the period 
we visited Ispahan. An Armenian bishop is at the 
head of the remainder, who are of the Armenian 
church. 

Ispahan was governed, at the period of our 
visit, by one of the shah’s younger sons, whose age 
was not more than nineteen ; but who has already 
a family consisting of eight children, the offspring 
of several wives. 

The elevation of the plain upon which the city 
is situated is less than that of Teheran, being only 
three thousand five hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, consequently the winter season is much 
less severe in the former place than in the latter; 
indeed, little snow, comparatively, falls, and several 
species of fruit-trees flourish on the plain of Ispa- 
han which are unknown at Teheran. 

Ispahan is seen to the best advantage from about 
three miles distance, when you are somewhat ele- 
vated above it, and can see the whole city at once ; 
it forms, indeed, a magnificent view. I could not, 
however, look upon it without regret, as | re- 
marked the too evident approaches of decay; in- 
deed, not many years hence, the traveller in Per- 
sia, as he passes by this plain, will probably look 
upon the ** Ruins or Ispanan.”’ 





The Life of Paul Jones. By Atexanvern Super. 
Mackenziz, U.S. N. In two volumes. Harper 
& Brothers. 


Tus is a capital American biography, of an 
American naval hero, scarcely less renowned and no 
less gallant and gifted with an heroic spirit than 
Nelson—the great British admiral. There is scarce- 
ly a more stirring life in the whole compass of liter- 
ature than that of Jones; and the important part 
he played in giving force and almost life itself to the 
American navy, then in its earliest infancy, renders 
his history peculiarly interesting and attractive. No 
man certainly ever performed more gallant exploits, 
and few have rendered more important service to the 
cause of freedom than he. Many of his actions for 
bravery, skill, and the performance of almost incred- 
ible deeds, by apparently the most inadequate 
means, are scarcely rivalled by anything in the rec- 
ords of naval history. His life should be familiar to 
American readers ; and in the elegant, forcible, and 
graphic style of Commander Mackenzie, it cannot 
fail to be universally read. It is issued in two very 
handsome volumes, which form Nos. 6 and 7 of 





Harpers’ “ New Miscellany.”—True Sun. 

















THE KING 
From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE KING OF CLUBS. 


We have had some little difficulty in resolving 
to make the following narrative public, since, if 
the truth must be told, the particulars of it came to 
our knowledge through what the scrupulous might 
consider a violation of professional confidence. 
We have, however, taken every precaution against 
its connection with the personages really concerned 
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left you, and which removed the sole objection to 
our union,) was safely invested in the three per 
cents. Surely there has been no mistake about 
the will, Sarah! ’’ and here he clutched her hand 
convulsively, whilst his voice fell several octaves, 
—‘*T hope you have not been buying railway- 
shares.”’ 

** Oh, no—no, William!*’ she replied hastily. 





** My father—my father!” 


| The dear old gentleman is not ill, I trust,’’ 


in it; and, besides, the events of which it is a re-| said De Vigne in a tone of alarm. 


cord occurred so Jong—several months—ago, and 
so far—almost ten miles—off, that we are not 
under the slightest apprehension of giving, by 
working them into a magazine article, the slightest 
pain to the feelings of a highly respectable fam- 
ily. 

= Saturday afternoon, on a fine day—rare oc- 
casion!—during the last summer, a young man 


‘* Not in body,”” Sarah answered, hesitatingly ; 
‘“but however, William,’’ she added, checking 
herself, ‘* you will presently see him, and then 
| you will know all.’ And she averted her head. 





| A few moments brought them into the old gen- 


Ueman’s library. Mr. Wilkinson, a stout tall 
| personage of about sixty, was sitting, apparently 
|in a high state of comfort, in his arm chair. He 


apparently of about five-and-twenty, with a carpet |]ooked remarkably well for a gentleman of his 
bag, the ticket whereon indicated that he had just | years, in his brass-buttoned blue coat, white waist- 
come from the Great Western Railway, was seen, | coat, and nankeen trousers. His venerable head 
by several people, to ring at the gate of a substan- | was powdered ; Mr. Wilkinson was a disciple of 
tial dwelling house, with a shrubbery before it, in| the old school. On the table beside him was a 
front of that a high wall, and glass bottles on the | full decanter of sherry, and one, half emptied, of 
top of the latter. It was situate in the county of | port, with biscuits and dessert. He was reading 
Middlesex ; no matter where more particularly. the Quarterly Review through his spectacles, 


He carried his paletot on his arm: it was thus ap-| 
parent that he was dressed in black, and he wore a | 
white cravat. His face was pale; his eyes, hair, and | 
whiskers—the latter very neatly trimmed—were | 
dark and lustrous. He was tall, thin, stooped a 
little, and was slightly narrow-chested ; not so | 
much so, however, as to suggest a more than in-| 
teresting tendency to consumption. By a super- | 
ficial observer, he might have been mistaken for a 
young curate; but a shirt-frill, which escaped his | 
bosom, would, to a more judicious eye, have nega- 
tived that surmise. In fact, he was a clerk in the 
treasury ; and it being, as we have mentioned, 
Saturday afternoon, he was, of course, a gentleman | 
at large till Monday. He had come down from 
town to stay over Sunday, at the mansion at 
whose portal we left him ringing. 

The bell was speedily answered—by a female, 
but not a domestic. No; her rich, flowing-auburn 
tresses, delicate figure, and Parisian elegance of 
attire, proclaimed at once the young lady. Nor 
less decidedly would her sparkling eyes and 
flushed cheek have revealed the relation in which 
she stood to the young gentleman, even if she had 
not, as she grasped his hand, exclaimed passionate- 
ly, ‘* My dear, dear William !’’ 

De Vigne, for that was his surname, affection- 
ately returned the greeting; and the two lovers, 
having closed the door behind them, walked slow- 
ly along the serpentine gravel-path whose mean- 
ders led to the house. 

‘* How sweet, but yet how tantalizing,”’ said 
the young man to the beautiful creature, whose 
slight weight, as she leant upon his arm, did not 
half balance his carpet-bag, ‘‘ have been these fly- 
ing visits, for—as—now these four years—to 
my beloved Sarah! And is this to be the last, 
and shall next Thursday—which is a holiday— 
make me the happiest of men! The anticipation 
is almost too flattering to be trustworthy. 

‘Alas, William !’’ cried the maiden, drooping 
her head like the evening dahlia. 

** Sarah, my love! what is the matter?’ ex- 
claimed De Vigne. ** Nothing, I trust, has hap- 
pened likely to retard our felicity. The little 





property (the few thousands which your dear aunt 


which he raised at the approach of his visiter. 

‘He, ha, my boy!’’ he exclaimed, coughing ; 
but from habit, not indisposition, ‘* how are ye— 
how are ye! Eh? What? Have ye dined? 
Come , help yourself to a glass of wine.’’ 

De Vigne was at a loss to conceive what cir- 
cumstance in the condition of her sire could possi- 
bly account for Sarah’s melancholy expression re- 
specting him. He felt bewildered ; however he sat 
down and helped himself. 

** | hope, sir, you are quite well,’’ he said, “ still 
preserving the ‘* mens sana in corpore sano.”’ 

‘* Sound as a roach, my boy—though I don’t 
understand your Latin,’’ said Mr. Wilkinson, al- 
luding to De Vigne’s beautiful quotation from the 
Latin grammar. 

De Vigne said he was glad to hear it—meaning 
the affirmative of health, and not the confession of 
ignorance. A conversation then ensued between 
him and the old gentleman on miscellaneous topies, 
which only served to increase his perplexity. Mr. 
Wilkinson expressed himself with usual sagacity ; 
he talked as sensibly on politics as his toryism 
ever admitted of, and in taking the dark side on 
railway matters, evinced no unwonted obstinacy. 
In reference to this latter subject, Mr. De Vigne at 
length let fall an observation to the effect that the 
speculations in question involved an enormous deal 
of shuffling. 

No sooner did Mr. Wilkinson hear these words, 
than he beeame violently excited. ‘* Deal!” he 
cried, ‘‘ sir!—deal'—shuffling, sir!—shuffling ! 
Dealing and shuffling will be the ruin of the coun- 
try. Look at me sir! See how I have been 
beaten and knocked about in consequence of their 
dealing and shuffling.”’ 

‘* My dear sir,” said De Vigne astonished,— 
‘* what is the matter ?”’ 

‘* Matter, sir'—matter!'—have you no eyes, 
sir'—are you mad, sir'—don’t you see '—zounds, 
sir, I am the King of Clubs!” 

De Vigne fell back in his chair pale as ashes, 
and frightened almost to death. The parent of his 
Sarah was a monomaniac! 

Mr. Wilkinson was an inveterate whist-player ; 
and his delusion supervened on a long evening of 
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ill luck, mainly owing to the bad playing of his 
partner, with whom, at last, he had a violent quar- 
rel on the subject of a particular card. ‘This hap- 
pened to be the King of Clubs; and he was found 
on the following morning to have confused that 
sovereign’s identity with his own. 

De Vigne adroitly changed the subject, and the 
evening concluded without any other interraption 
of its harmony ; after which the old gentleman re- 
tired to rest. Not so De Vigne—atter bidding a 
sad good night to his beloved Sarah, he threw him- 
self upon his couch, where, after long tossing dis- 
turbedly as he meditated what was best to be done, 
he at length sank into an unquiet slumber. He 
kept dreaming that he held a pack of cards, from 
which some unseen conjurer had fileched his Queen 
of Hearts; whilst the King of Clubs made faces at 
him, and eut capers around his pillow. 

The following morning he repaired to church 
with Miss Wilkinson, and after hearing an excel- 
lent discourse by the good rector of the parish, Dr. 
Oldport, he discussed with her, as they bent their 
steps homeward, the best plan to be adopted for the 
restoration of her parent. This the dutiful child 
declared would be an indispensable condition to 
their marriage ; nor could the warmest pleadings 
of her attached William, dissuade her from this de- 
termination. 

The family apothecary of Mr. Wilkinson being, 
though a good sort of a man, hardly competent to 
the management of such cases as that of the vener- 
able sufferer, De Vigne resolved that immediately 
on his return to town he would seek the assistance 
of an eminent physician, well known for his skill 
in the treatment of nervous and mental complaints. 
Bat first he agreed to call on the Reverend Dr. 
Oldport that evening, and consult with the esteemed 
clergyman on the state of his afflicted parishioner. 

He found the worthy rector sedulously engaged 
in studying a volume of divinity ; recruiting, at the 
same time, his inner man with a particularly fine 
glass of *‘ old crusted.’’ The doctor gave hima 
gracious reception, and having begged him to be 
seated, pushed the decanter towards him, saying, 
in the expressive words of Horace : 


** Nunc est bibendum.”’ 


** T cannot proceed,’’ added the reverend gentle- 
man with a grave smile— 


‘** Nune pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus,’ 


his evening ; although I by no means disapprove 
of innocent recreation on a suitable day, my good 
young sir.”’ 

De Vigne bowed; his invariable custom when 
addressed by a clergyman. ‘I have taken the lib- 
erty,”” he said, * sir, of thus intruding on your pri- 
vacy for a purpose which I feel confident will render 
apology needless.’’ 

‘* Say no more, young gentleman,”’ cried the 
cood-humored divine. ‘* Aha!’’ he added, with a 
paternal blandness, not unmixed with an expression 
bordering on the arch; ‘* 1 had the gratification of 
observing you among my flock this morning. Am 
I to hope to see you at my church again shortly, 
under what I may venture to call yet more interest- 
ing circumstances ?”’ 

De Vigne slightly blushed, whereupon Dr. Old- 
port said— 


‘** Ne sit ancille tibi amor pudori.’ ” 


“fear,” replied the young gentleman, ‘‘ dear 
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and reverend sir, that I have Jed you into a triflin 
mistake. My object in ns on you is to see 
the benefit of your valuable advice under cireum- 
stances peculiarly distressing.’’ He then related 
to the doctor the unhappy particulars of the calam- 
ity that had befallen Mr. Wilkinson. The kind 
pastor, having listened attentively to his narrative, 
agreed with him, after a due discussion of the sub- 
ject, that something decidedly ought to be done, 
and that nothing better ome | be done than to call 
in the aid of a physician-——a course which he rec- 
ommended to be adopted without delay. ‘ For,”’ 
observed the reverend and learned gentleman— 


** ¢ Principiis obsta ; serd medicina paratur.’ ”’ 


He also very much applauded his intention of 
applying to the practitioner celebrated for his skill 
in treating nervous and mental complaints, who 
was an old college friend of his own, and to whom 
he gave him a letter of introduction. After a short 
conversation on the classics which ensued, De 
Vigne, with many thanks, respectfully took his 
leave. His first care on his return to town was to 
seek the residence of the physician. 

That well-known ornament of his profession, Dr. 
Blanke, was at that time living in Walker Street. 
De Vigne was fortunate enough to find him disen- 
gaged, standing, with his hands behind his coat 
tails, and his legs apart, erect in front of his con- 
sulting-room fire-place. He listened to De Vigne’s 
story with evident attention, though mingled with 
a jovial confidence, which indicated his familiarity 
with such cases as that in question, and his moral 
certainty of successfully treating it. On this 
point, of course, he could give no positive as- 
surance, though he held out every ee The 
consultation concluded by his making an appoint- 
ment to visit the patient on the following ‘Thurs- 
day; and De Vigne, having presented him with an 
honorarium, took his leave. The doctor at parting 
shook hands with De Vigne, and slapped his back ; 
and the young gentleman retired, much pleased 
with Dr. Blanke, the cut of whose respectable suit 
of black, and the professional physiognomy of 
whose shoes and gaiters had made a strong impres- 
sion on him. 

The appointed Thursday saw Dr. Blanke at Mr. 
Wilkinson’s, where De Vigne had introduced him 
under pretence of seeing Sarah, respecting whose 
health he affected an anxiety. It was necessary to 
resort to this pious fraud, for the old gentleman de- 
clared that he was never better in his life ; and had 
he suspected the object of the visit, would assured- 
ly have ordered the physician out of the house, and 

rhaps sent his intended son-in-law after him. As 
it was, he asked him to stop and dine—a request to 
which, for more reasons than one, the doctor readi- 
ly acceded. 

Daring and after dinner, the physician, with 
great tact, avoided all reference to the subject of 
his patient's delusion, until, by a sufficiently long 
conversation with him, he had satisfied himself of 
his sanity in other respects, and had also had time 
quietly to take as much wine as he wanted. He 
then cautiously introduced the topic, on which he 
found Mr. Wilkinson as insane as any inmate of 
Bedlam. Contradiction, he knew, would only have 
produced excitement ; and he therefore heard, with- 
out even the appearance of surprise, the unfortunate 
gentleman’s Sraviniion, that he was the King of 
Clubs. The mere allusion, however, had consid- 
erably irritated the monomaniac, causing him to 
glare savagely around, and to tremble violently in 
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every limb. Dr. Blanke was quite prepared for 
these consequences. Steadily fixing his gaze on 
that of the sufferer, he exerted upon him, with all 
his might, that peculiar power of fascination which 
the eye is well known to possess over insanity, un- 
til the old gentleman became comparatively tran- 
quil. He then Si gar him a wink fraught with 
deep meaning, and shook his head mysteriously, 
consummating, by these means, the influence which 
he had obtained over his patient. This done, with 
the gravest possible face, he proceeded to assure 
him that his case was a very common one; that 
many such had occurred within his own experi- 
ence ; and that he was at the present time in at- 
tendance on a gentleman, who, whilst too intent on 
a stroke of finesse, had been transmuted into the 
Knave of Diamonds. The details of this case ap- 
peared greatly to interest Mr. Wilkinson, and his 
manner indicated an increasing respect for the phy- 
sician, which was much heightened by the latter's 
evident knowledge of whist, a collateral branch of 
medicine with which he was thoroughly acquaint- 
ed. Dr. Blanke perceived his advantage, and his 
measures were instantly taken. Ere his visit was 
concluded, he had made an arrangement to come 
down again on the following Saturday, for the ex- 
press purpose of taking part in a rubber. 

De Vigne descended with the doctor, ostensibly 
to see him to his carriage—Sarah followed him ; 
and they took the physician aside into the library. 
‘** And now, doctor,”’ said the young man, ‘* what 
is your opinion of the case ?”’ 

‘** A singularly beautiful instance of disordered 
consciousness,’’ answered the doctor. 

** But, Dr. Blanke,”’ eagerly demanded Miss 
Wilkinson, ‘‘ are there any hopes of papa’s re- 
covery '”’ 

‘** We have no evidence,”’ he replied, ‘* that the 
cerebral disorder has amounted to absolute lesion. 
It would therefore be too much to say that there 
are no hopes. On the other hand, there is no 
demonstration to the contrary ; consequently, we 
must not be too sanguine. On the whole, the cir- 
cumstances of the cease are sufficiently favorable 
to warrant a proceeding which my theory of 
monomania suggests as appropriately remedial.”’ 

‘** Would you have the goodness, sir, to explain 
the views you allude to?’’ said De Vigne. 

** Certainly. I consider,’’ proceeded Dr. Blanke, 
‘* that the hallucination in monomania arises from 
an impression which has been made upon the 


brain, of such strength that ordinary means—such | him, the figure extended its fingers and 


as reason, persuasion, and so forth—are incompe- 
tent to remove it. The cure, then, is to be 
accomplished by the production of a counter im- 
pression of superior se to that whence the im- 
pression originated.’’ 

‘“ Indeed. You think so, doctor? And in 
what manner,’’ asked De Vigne, ‘‘ do you propose 
to effect your object ?”’ 

‘* Aha, my dear young sir?’’ replied the doc- 
tor. ‘That you shall know on my next visit. 
At present the disclosure would be premature. 
Good night, sir. Good night, Miss Wilkinson. 
Keep up your spirits, and hope forthe best. Fare- 
well—adieu !”’ 

Laden with the benedictions of the lover and his 
beloved, Dr. Blanke returned to town. The very 
next day he repaired to a masquerade warehouse, 
the emporium of an eminent Israelite. This may 
seem a strange step for a member of the faculty : 
but its object will very soon be made apparent. 

Saturday found De Vigne again by the side of 
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his adored, in the drawing-room of Mr. Wilkinson. 
There were also present, besides the old gentle- 
man, two ancient maiden ladies, who were to act 
as partners in the projected game. The scene 
was further graced by the Reverend Dr. Oldport, 
who had been invited to meet his old chum. It 
was now getting rather late, and the arrival of Dr. 
Blanke was expected with some impatience. 
Fearful on account of his intended father-in-law, 
who was beginning to evince symptoms of excite- 
ment, De Vigne proposed a short game to pass the 
time away till the physician should arrive. They 
accordingly seated themselves at the card-table. 
Two or three games were soon played, and Mr. 
Wilkinson won several tricks and held many 
honors, which put him in high good humor. Pres- 
ently the sound of carriage-wheels was heard ap- 
proaching the house, and all simultaneously cried : 
‘* Here he comes! That’s the doctor.” 

In another moment the light step of Thomas, 
the footman, was heard ascending the staircase, 
followed by a heavier and slower tread. Throw- 
ing open the door, the menial announced, not Dr. 
Blanke, but a stranger, who said he must and 
would see Mr. Wilkinson. All stared with as- 
tonishment ; but before anybody could speak, 
an individual muffled in a cloak, was in the 
room, 

** What is your business here, sir t’’ demanded 
Mr. Wilkinson, hastily rising. 

““My good name—my title,” answered the 
stranger, ‘which you have treasonably filched 
from me.”’ 

** What do you mean by that, sir?” 

‘* Behold !’’ replied the mysterious guest. And 
suddenly throwing off his cloak, he displayed to 
the view of the astounded company the well Reowe 
attributes and habiliments of the King of Clubs. 
‘* Behold in me that sovereign whose throne and 
authority you have presumptuously usurped !”’ 

He fixed his stern look on the monomaniac, 
who, as if paralyzed by its influence, stood like 
one thunderstruck. 


* Obstupuit, steteruntque come, et vox faucibus 
heesit,”’ 


as Dr. Oldport afterwards said in the words of 
Virgil. ‘The Card-Monarch waved his hand, and 
the old gentleman instantly sunk powerless in his 
chair. Advancing then with slow steps towards 
inted 
them steadily at the root of his nose. It then 
slowly moved them up and down at the distance 
of a few inches from his body, until his eyelids, at 
first wide open, slowly closed, his head dropped, 
and he fell fast asleep. 

It is needless to say, that the King of Clubs had 
long ere this been recognized as Dr. Blanke, for 
otherwise the impetuous De Vigne would cer- 
tainly have knocked bim down. Equally un- 
necessary is it to state that he had mesmerised Mr. 
Wilkinson. The doctor raised one of the old 
gentleman’s arms. It remained where he placed 
it. He bent the thumb to the nose, and extended 
the fingers of the same hand. The limb continued 
in that position. He opened one of the eyes, leav- 
ing the other shut ; and in this interesting attitude 
the patient sat—still and motionless as the statue 
of Patience so beautifully alluded to by Shak- 
speare. He was in that mysterious and rare 
state of being, known under the designation of 
catalepsy. 
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‘« Let us now,” said Dr. Blanke, ‘‘ leave the 
venerable sufferer to his repose, during which 
Nature may be free to perform the work of his 
restoration.”” He then addressed himself to in- 
spire the hopes and allay the apprehensions of the 
company for the welfare of him in whom two of 
them, at least, were so deeply interested. He 
next retired to change his dress, leaving them 
withont any injunctions to await his return in 
silence. On the contrary, he told them that they 
might bawl in the sleeper’s ear, or burn his nose, 
or prick his fingers, if they thought proper, without 
any fear of awakening him. Filial piety, and 
neighborly respect, however, prevented them from 
trying these experiments. In anxious astonish- 
ment, conversing only in ejaculations, they awaited 
his return, which took place very soon. He re- 
appeared in his usual professional costume. 

**T will now,” said the doctor, ‘* proceed to 
awaken our patient. Should he prove recovered, 
as I trust he may, let me request you, young lady, 
to moderate your transports; or he will be in 
danger of a relapse.”” He then made a few trans- 
verse sprees in front of the face of the patient, who 
altered his position, and began to move a little in 
his chair. ‘ Sensation,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘ is 
now partially restored. The brain is in a state of 
semi-consciousness. Perhaps the soothing influ- 
ence of music, for which , Se provided, will 
complete the restoration of its powers.’’ He then 
went to the window, and throwing it open, con- 
cisely exclaimed, ‘‘ Strike up.’’ A barrel-organ 
below instantly commenced Balfe’s touching melo- 
dy of ‘‘ Marble Halls.’’ Returning to the som- 
nambulist, Dr. Blanke touched his organ of 
tune ; whereupon he instantly began to beat time 
to the air; and continued doing so for some ten 

»Minutes. 


** Now,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘I think this will 
do.’’ So saying, he inclined his head, and blew a 
sudden puff of air on the patient’s eye-brows, 
which the latter began to rub. He then gradu- 
ally opened his eyes and at length with a start 
awoke. The first word he uttered was‘ Hallo!” 

“My dear, dear papa!” cried Sarah—but De 
Vigne prudently restrained her from rushing into 
his arms. 

“Hey? What?’ cried the old gentleman. 
** Why surely I’ve been napping. Doctor, I beg 
your pardon. What noise is that?’ Here he 
alluded to the organ, which continued playing. 
*“* Who left the gate open? Tell that fellow to go 
away instantly.”’ 

**Do you know what you have been dreaming 
about, sir?’’ said Dr. Blanke. 

** Dreaming—eh?t Have I?”’ 

“Yes, sir. You have been talking in your 
sleep about the Kine or Civas.”’ 

It was a moment of breathless interest ! 

‘The King of Clubs,eht Ha, ha! I don’t 
recollect it.” 

Hour of joy and transport! Yes. The sire of 
Sarah had returned to reason. He retained not a 
trace of recollection of his malady. We leave to 
be imagined the feelings of William and his Sarah, 
which were only equalled by those which filled 
their bosoms when, a few days afterwards, their 
hands were joined by the Reverend Dr. Oldport. 
We can compare their emotions to nothing else— 
except, perhaps, the delight and satisfaction with 
which Dr. Blanke, in reward for his services, re- 
ceived from De Vigne, on the morning of his mar- 
riage, a check for one hundred pounds. ‘ So 
much,”’ said the learned and facetious practitioner, 
** for trumping the Kine or Crus.” 





From the Union. 
ENDURANCE. 
BY ROBERT JOSSELYN. 


’T 1s bitter to endure the wrong 
Which evil hands and tongues commit, 
The bold encroachments of the strong, 
The shafis of calumny and wit ; 
The scornful bearing of the proud, 
The sneers and laughter of the crowd. 


And harder still it is to bear 

The censure of the good and wise, 
Who, ignorant of what you are, 

Or blinded by the slanderer’s lies, 
Look coldly on, or pass you by 
In silence, with averted eye. 


But, when the friends in whom your trust 
Was steadfast as the mountain rock, 
Fly, and are scattered like the dust, 
Before misfortune’s whirlwind shock ; 
Nor love remains to cheer your fall, 
This is more terrible than all. 


But, even this and these—aye more, 
Can be endured, and hope survive ; 
The noble spirit still may soar, 
Although the body fails to thrive ; 
Disease and want may wear the frame— 
Thank God! the soul is still the same. 


‘Hold up your head, then, man of grief, 
Nor longer to the tempest bend ; 
Or soon or late must come relief ; 








The coldest, darkest night, will end ; 
Hope in the true heart never dies! 
Trust on—the day-star yet shall rise. 


Conscious of purity and worth, 
You may with calm assurance wait 








‘ 


The tardy recompense of earth ; 
And e’en should justice come too late ‘3 
To soothe the spirit’s homeward flight, “ 
Still Heaven, at last, the wrong shall right. Md 
Holly Springs, (Miss.,) Nov., 1845. ; 
; 
THE GIFTED. 


On, woe for those whose dearest themes 
Must rest within the bosom’s fold ; 
Oh, woe for those who live on dreams, 
Unheeded by the coarse and cold. 
They have a hidden life akin 
To nothing in this earthly sphere ; 
They have a glorious world within, 
Where nothing mortal may appear— 
A world of song, and flower, and gem, 
Yet woe for them, oh, woe for them. 


Such ie perplexing woe, who seeks 
uge upon stranger shores ; 

In vain to foreign ears he speaks, 

In vain their sympathy implores ; 
The same sad fate a bark might prove, 

Laden with gold, or — store, 
Without a guiding star above 

And an unmeasured deep before. 
The world doth scorn them, jibe, contemn ; 
Woe for the gifted, woe for them! 

Mrs. James Gray. 
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TOWN LIFE IN ITALY. 283 
From Ainsworth’s Magazine. | the inspiration of genius, stood conversing in the 
TOWN LIFE IN ITALY. embrasure of a window. Next to them sat Dome- 
niconi, the actor, holding the hand of a pale 
FaR POT bE. youth—the same who was produced that night as 
‘‘Twere was a sound of revelry by night ;’’| a candidate tor the honors of authorship. He was 
there was bustle and confusion, and a throng of | to read a few extracts of a new tragedy, ‘‘ Vanina 
tilting carriages ‘in the court of the Palazzo Rospi- | d’ornano.”’ 
gliosi, at Florence. There were flaring torches, ° ° ° ° ° 
stamping horses, coachmen swearing in English,| Altoviti was utterly unknown even in his native 
German and Russian. city of Florence ; an orphan from childhood, he 
Lady Phillimore gave one of her grand cosmop-| had been brought up in a Jesuit college at Rome, 
olitic routs. It was not a ball, nor a concert, nor | and had but lately returned to his birth-place as an 
yet one of those harum-scarum entertainments | abate ; wearing, that is, the church dress, without 
that go by the name of ‘‘ mobs.’’ The object of | yet being an ordained priest. 
the meeting was known to few, and understood by} Altoviti had known no boyhood. The sternness 
none. It was to be a /eftura, an improvisazione, a| and austerity of his early guardians had moulded 
seccatura, a literary retinion after the fashion of the | his character to an habitual gloominess, which his 
country. subsequent years of cloistral education were not 
Lady Phillimore had, on this occasion, been! calculated to dissipate. On his return to Florence, 
extremely particular in her invitations—that is, she | he found himself a stranger in the land of his na- 
had drained Florence of its motley population. | tivity ; he felt companionless in the home of his 
The guests were from the four corners of the) infancy. The levity of that gay frivolous town 
globe. ‘The accomplished and the wealthy, the | clashed with the moodiness of his temper. He 
great and the learned of many regions, were blend- | sought refuge in the country, where he lived in an 
ed in a crowd. There were long-haired professors, almost ascetic retirement, on his father’s estates, 
and bewigged Danish savans, bare-necked German , in an old tumble-down tower, on the brow of a 





artists, and lorgnetted French attachés, and 
amongst a few of a better class, many of that vul- 


bare steep hill in the neighborhood of Fiesole. 
His solitude, however, his meditative studies, 


gar breed, whom gold enables to haunt the idle | were frequently broken in upon by foreign visitors, 


towns of the continent, the two varieties most 
prevalent in the European menagerie—the Russian 
bears and the English bores. 

Conspicuous among the latter, and distinguisha- 
ble by their colossal turbans, and by their air of 
familiarity with the lady of the house, were two 
female dabblers in literature, a Mrs. Brattle, a no- 
torious novelist, who had, as she expressed it, 
walked half the courts of Europe ; and a lady Em- 
melina Bruton, a person of whom her best friends 
said she had all the bumps in her head save that of 
adhesiveness—a ma!-maritata, who dipped her pen 
in gall, and emptied her quiver at all mankind, 
with a hope that some random shaft might find its 
way to her ill-wedded lord. The rest of the com- 





chiefly English, wandering in quest of the pictur- 
esque. A thunder-storm, a horse ungovernably 
| wild, a bevy of ladies sereaming and fainting with 
terror, in an ill-omened day, forced the abate fromm 
his secluded apartment. Assistance and shelter 
were hospitably proffered, and eagerly accepted. 
The beauties recovered so far as to be able to 
langh at their own fears, at themselves, and at 
everything besides. The old tower was invaded 
and rummaged with unceremonious curiosity. 
The solitary inmate wondered at, and quizzed with 
more wit than urbanity. The frolicsome humor 
of the guests seemed, by degrees, to win upon the 
bewildered host. He skimmed off the oil from 
some flasks of chianti as old as himself. He 


pany was made up of dowager countesses and con-| spread before them a substantial luncheon, to 


sumptive spinsters ; a lord bishop, with a swarm 
of his daughters, and the squires and lordlings 
licensed to flirt with the said bishop’s daughters— 
besides sundry lean and lank poets, magazine edi- 
tors, wits, rakes, sharpers and missionaries. 

The ‘ natives’? were few; and there would 
have been none but for the circumstance that one 
of their number was to be exhibited as the hero or 
the viectim—the lion of the night. They shrunk 
back and clustered together in a corner, awed and 
abashed by the consciousness of their own insig- 
nifieance. All good understanding between the 


which the keen Apennine air, and a two hours’ 
ride, had imparted unutterable relish. Altoviti 
parted with his new friends an altered man. He 
insisted on riding with them as far as the town 
gates ; and not without a promise to wait upon 
them on the morrow at the Rospigliosi palace. 

Yes ; the leader of that frolicsome exploring ex- 
pedition was no less a person than the lady of that 
mansion, the grand Miledi Inglese, Lady Philli- 
more herself. 

This gentlewoman has been settled at Florence 
for above twenty years. She was among the first 





ltalians and their foreign visitors, especially the 
Mnglish, is forever at an end. Tourists may have 
their neat hotels in the best quarter of the town. | 
The grand duke—that inn-keeper on a larger 


to venture out of this wave-bound ark at the first 
subsiding of the revolutionary flood. She was 
the relic of a city sheriff or alderman, who died 
only six months after being knighted by the last 


seale—may throw open his drawing-rooms, his! of the Georges. With a princely fortune and the 


galleries to them. But Italians who res 
themselves never appear at court. The English 
may buy the pure sky, the climate, the country ; 
they may feel at home in the Vatican, or the Palaz- 
zo Pitti; but, from that very reason, the heart of 
the soundest part of the nation is closed against 
them. This evening, however, there seemed to 
to be a compromise between the parties. Some 
of the noblest of Florentine patriots mingled in the 
crowd. Gino Capponi and Niccolini, the former 
blind with incessant study, the second bright with 


pect | vague appellation of ‘‘ Lady,” the young widow had 


tact enough to perceive that her pesition in London 
was fraught with difficulties and mortifications. 
She crossed the channel, and was now playing prin- 
cess and sultana at Flerence. She was a patroness 
by profession. The Rospigliosi Palace became a 
caravansera for all Furopean Hadjees. The proud- 
est of her countrymen sued abroad for the ae- 
quaintance of the citizen’s wife they had carefully 
shunned and dreaded at home. Strange as it may 
appear, the alderman’s widow had been polished 
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even to regeneration by intercourse with people of 
rank on the continent. Her title and wealth, and 
the favor of British ministers, had been a passport 
to some of the pettiest German and Italian courts ; 
where her gaucheries had been set down on the 
score of national peculiarities. Mere lowness of 
birth in a woman is never utterly irreclaimable. 
She is always up to any station, if she will only 
trust the prompting of her unerring feminine in- 
stinct. A queen need only be a woman to be sure 
to become and to grace her throne. 

Indebted as she considered herself to foreigners 
for her promotion, Lady Phillimore insisted upon 
freely admitting them into her brilliant society. 
The feeling of estrangement, not to say hostility, 
which contemptuous haughtiness on one side, and 
resentful vanity on the other, have engendered 
between the best Italians and the worst class of 
their overbearing visitors, was allowed no utter- 
ance in the marble saloons of the Rospigliosi 
Palace. ‘* Love me, love my guests,’’ was Lady 
Phillimore’s motto ; and the few among the Flor- 
entine gentry whom she took under her protection, 
were safe against the morgue and purse proud su- 
perciliousness, which, it would be vain to deny it, 
renders but too many of her countrymen unpopular 
abroad. 

Owing to some slights she fancied she had re- 
ceived on the part of the Grand Duke, Lady Phil- 
limore had gone over to the liberal party, and her 
drawing-room had thus become a focus of opposi- 
tion, where patriots could safely vent their animos- 
ity against Austria and the smooth-pawed, oily 
despot, whose lulling rule is cited as a model of 
enlightened parental authority.* 

Such was the house into which the Hermit of 
Fiesole found himself so unexpectedly domestica- 
ted. The old alderman’s relict, however, had been 
too long a buxom widow to flatter herself with 
having, by the agency of her own charms, operated 
so astounding a revolution in the habits of the re- 
cluse, or to claim for herseif the honor of that valu- 
able addition to the list of her daily visitors. Lady 
Phillimore had her decoy-bird. She had a niece 
—a distant relation and humble friend—or what- 
ever else her position in the house of the grand 
lady might be—one Caroline Etheridge, a parson’s 
daughter it was understood, and as lovely a crea- 
ture, as arrant a flirt, as a parson’s daughter need 
be. 

Lady Phillimore had borrowed her from her 
father in Devonshire, who was blessed with half a 
score of children besides, and could well spare this 
one, with an express understanding that she should 
** bring her outand marry her off.’ The blooming 
beauty of the English girl, and certain vague hints 
from her aunt as to the probable reversion of the 
Jate alderman’s property, had enlisted several hun- 
dred fortune-hunters, British and foreign, in the 
ranks of Caroline's suitors. Lady Phillimore and 
her advisers, the two bosom-friends above men- 
tioned, Mrs. Brattle and Lady Emmelina, laid their 
wise heads together, and after a careful review of 
the respective merits of English, Irish, and Scottish 
beaux, it was unanimously resolved, that the girl’s 
Sree choice should fall on the Hon. Augustus Phibbs, 
a gentleman noted for a long scraggy neck, a 
squeaking voice, and bristling carrotty hair, but 
who combined the advantages of rank and wealth 
with various accomplishments, which enabled him 
to act amateur sub-editor and gratuitous penny-a- 

* “ Odio il Tiranno 
Che col sonno t’ uecide———.”"— Nicco.im. 








liner to the ** Palladium of Universal Literature,’’ 
a — work of universal notoriety. 

he wedding, however, was, by desire of Caro- 
line herself, adjourned sene die, and the happy man 
that was to be, was in the interim travelling south- 
ward, to collect materials for a series of papers on 
the ‘* Mental and Moral Degeneracy of the Ital- 
ians,’’ under the ponderous burden of which the 
massive columns of the ** Palladium"’ were to quake 
and quiver for many a number to come. 

On these terms matters stood at the epoch of 
Lady Phillimore’s visit to the old tower at Fiesole. 
The flushed countenance, the luxuriant charms of 
the excited beauty of Devon, her over-acted alarms, 
and subsequent pertness and petulance, the thou- 
sand agaceries of a spoiled beauty, a consummate 
coquetie even when only a romping country-gir) at 
her father’s parsonage—aimed, in a moment of 
wanton exhilaration, against the peace of an unso- 
phisticated recluse, roused a tempest in Altoviti’s 
mind which instantly and hopelessly hurled reason 
from its throne. A rush of unknown, but as he 
instinctively apprehended, unhallowed passion, 
assailed the unguarded heart of the young candi- 
date for priesthood. 

Caroline perceived it. She marked every change 
in his working countenance ; she had never before 
witnessed how, and she was delighted to see at 
what rate, an Italian and a priest could fall in love. 

Caroline had not a bad heart. Indeed she could 
hardly be said to have any heart, good, bad, or 
indifferent. Her craving for excitement was pro- 

rtionate to her natural defect of excitability. 

erpetually in want of strong emotions, she left 
nothing unattempted to work herself up into an 
artificial state in some degree resembling enthusi- 
asm. Her most successful contrivance to that 
effect was to watch the ravages of passion in other 
people’s bosoms. There was some philanthropy 
in her apparently heartless coquetry. She exerted 
herself to liberate others from a state of apathy 
which appeared to herself unendurable. She 
heartily wished some one would have done as much 
for herself. But till her own turn came, she was 
indefatigable in testing the susceptibilities of every 
heart within reach. 

Never in her brilliant career of systematic flirta- 
tion had such a subject been offered to her psyeho- 
logical experiments as the unhappy Alioviti. She 
dragged him ree: the street of Versace chained 
to her chariot. He had surrendered at discretion. 
She wished him to forego his hermitage at the old 
tower at Fiesole. He removed to town. She 
objected to the blue collar and three-cornered hat 
of his priestly costume. He made a bonfire of his 
ecclesiastical trappings. Finally, she desired him 
to make a show of his literary talent, and there he 
now stood in her aunt’s drawing-room, a debutant 
dramatist. 

Caroline, with the quick apprehension of her 
sex, had read the secret of her Jover’s heart. With 
the penetration of a well-cultivated understanding, 
she felt that it was no mean captive that had fallen 
into her toils; that Alteviti was a poet-born ; that 
the diffidence of true pride alone prevented him 
from emerging from obscurity and command the 
homage of multitudes. She determined that her 
friends should see what lofty spirit worshipped at 
her shrine; that the world should witness, ap- 
plaud, and envy her conquest. She had a discourse 
with her aunt on the subject. Lady Phillimore, 
we have seen, was addicted to the exercise of pat- 
ronage. She was a promoter of Italian literature 
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and art; that is, she fed a swarm of locusts, under 
the name of improvisatori, dilettanti, and all such 
rabble. She murdered Italian dreadfully enough 
to frighten her Florentine maid into hysterics, and 
wore a circlet or diadem with four cameos, effigi- 
ating the four great national poets. By her exer- 
tions and Caroline’s wilfulness, Altoviti was now 
to be brought before the public and made a great 
man of, in spite of himself. e ° . 

And now the poet was at his post. A deep, aw- 
ful silence prevailed in the crowd. Caroline, by 
way of a prelude, struck up the first notes of the 
famous introductory chorus of Norma, with a mas- 
terly hand, long since accustomed to command ap- 
pea: Every now and then she tossed her head 
yvackwards, as if to shake off the auburn ringlets 
which danced witchingly about her proud fair face, 
but, in reality, to behold how her victim stood the 
tremendous ordeal to which her ambition had 
brought him. 

Altoviti sat alone, ata little distance from the 
piano, his face turned towards the audience, his 
manuscript on the table before him. He was pale— 
paler than his friends had yet seen him—and though 
apparently calm aud almost haughtily serene, it re- 
quired no very keen observer to perceive that the 
heart quailed within him. 

He gazed mechanically at the glittering crowd— 
that crowd so quaintly jumbled together—those 
few friends Lady Phillimore had prepared him for. 
Most of his audience were utter strangers to him ; 
most of them, too, utterly unfamiliar with the lan- 
guage he was to read in. Most unblushingly and 
unmercifully was he stared at in return. The 
bishop's daughters and their admirers, especially, 
directed against him as well maintained a fire from 
their burning eye-glasses as Archimedes ever 
pened on the devoted fleet of Marcellus. Mrs. 

rattle and Lady Emmelina encouraged him with a 
familiar wave of their fans. Lady Philiimore went 
round and whispered a few words on the historical 
subject the drama was derived from. 

Occasional murmuring and tittering also would 
break out from the stillness of the promiscuous as- 
sembly, the meaning of which, if it ever reached 
his ears, was not calculated to reassure the uneasi- 
ness of the poor pilloried poet. 

However, as Lady Phillimore observed, he was 
in for it; and the comments of the foreign part of 
the audience on the novelty of an exhibition so 
greatly at variance with their preconceived notions 
of propriety, and their remarks on Italian charla- 
tans and public exhibitors, and the dore of listening 
for hours to unintelligible, outlandish gibberish, 
and the unhandsome manner in which they had 
been faken in—all this was meant as an aside, and 
the poet had no business to take any notice of it, 
even if he had the misfortune of being familiar with 
ultramontane tongues and their slang, as he was 
with his own pure Tuscan. 

But Altoviti was young and handsome: two 
great qualifications for the suffrage of the most ten- 
der, and happily the largest part of his auditory : 
and as his eyes flashed and his cheeks were flushed 
with the rapid emotions which Bellini’s glorious 
strains roused in his bosom, his audience became 
aware that they stood in the presence of one of 
those gifted beings, whose energies need only be 
directed to a proper object, to be sure of their as- 
cendancy over their fellow-creatures. 

Nothing, also, when he began, could equal the 
manliness, mellowness, and flexibility of the tones 
of his voice, and notwithstanding that slight canti- 
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lena which is inseparable from poetical recitation in 
Italy, his vivid and impassionate delivery had 
something in itself irresistibly suasive and win- 


ning. 

He had little or no action. He read sitting ; 
only rising for one instant for a slight obeisance at 
the outset. This posture, and his diffidence and 
trepidation, did not allow him to make any attempt 
at that exaggerated gesticulation for which his 
countrymen are justly ridiculed abroad ; but there 
was an eloquence in his countenance, a language in 
the ebbing and flowing of his flitting complexion, 
an expression in the movement of his head, in the 
quivering of his lips, in the very faltering of his 
voice, which had power to rivet the attention, and 
to find its way unerringly, immediately, to the sym- 
pathies of the bystanders. 

The first words were, as might be expected, al- 
most inaudible; but, as he warmed with his sub- 
ject, as his eyes met Caroline’s, who had silently 
stolen from the piano and resumed her seat by the 
side of her aunt, the rest of the company faded 
from his view, and he proceeded with that impres- 
sive ardor, with that heart-storming vehemence, 
with which he alone who created can read, and 
which proves how little the most unearthly music 
ean add to the natural melody of the human lan- 
guage. 

Caroline grasped Lady Phillimore’s hand. She 
east frequent glances at the object before her, en- 
raptured at an exhibition of feeling never before 
witnessed. The transport of the reader proved for 
amoment contagious. She felt a choking at her 
throat, a tingling in her ears; she yearned to her 
lover ; she longed to throw her arms round his 
neck, to hide her head in his bosom, as if the 
throbbing of his heart and the glowing of his cheek 
could communicate heat and life, could thaw the 
iceberg that had till that moment lain so heavily on 
her breast. 

Hardly one person in the room but sympathized 
with her. The first act had been listened to with 
that respectfully frigid attention which character- 
izes a circle of well-bred but hypercritical hearers ; 
but as scene followed scene, and the interest at- 
tached to the subject, and the rapidity and intensity 
of action, the beauty of style—the real merit, in 
short, of the composition became apparent, the 
Italian part of the audience, and all familiar with 
the language, insisted on having the whole drama 
from beginning to end, and gave the most unequiv- 
ocal testimonies of unmixed delight. 

As the last words were drowned in a burst of 
applause, Caroline stole a last glance at the poet. 
By an unaccountable association of ideas, the 
thought of the absent Hon. Augustus Phibbs oc- 
curred to her faney, and for the first time in her 
life she felt as if the heart ought to enter for some- 
thing in a matrimonial arrangement. 

* * a * * 

Scarcely had a fortnight elapsed since that mem- 
orable evening when the g people of Florence 
shut up shop, and cut their Benedizione, to be in 
time for the new tragedy at the Teatro Cocomero. 
It was then mid-Lent. The pergola and the opera 
were under the interdict of the holy season, and 
habitués had no resource left but the prosa. The 
playhouse was opened long before sunset, to avoid 
tumult at the entrance. Altoviti had repaired to the 
theatre, prevailed upon by Caroline and her aunt to 
escort them to their box. The dress circle was in- 
vaded by the English. The bishop’s daughters, 
long-necked as cranes, tall and erect as Lombardy 
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poplars, were nodding, smirking, and telegraphing 
on the right. The ponderous turbans of Madam 
Brattle and Lady Emmelina were to be seen tow- 
ering on the left. Altoviti shrank back in his box. 
Although his tragedy had been announced anony- 
mously, although he was almost unknown to the 
public, he felt as if all the eyes of the crowded au- 
dience were turned towards one box and rivited on 
one object. 

Alas, poor votary of fame! Come forward and 
dare to look at this dread jury that are here con- 
vened to pass their verdict on the work of your 
brain! See among those rows of vulgar gaping 
faces in the pit, still stupified by the drowsiness of 
their hasty dinners, whom you would deem likely 
to comprehend the poetry of your soul? whom 
you would select as fit to be introduced into the 
sanctuary of your mind? whom you would raise 
to the level of your loftiest inspirations '—and it is 
of such a crowd, of these men, for each of whom, 
singly, you entertain no feeling short of utter con- 
tempt, that you, proud man, stoop to court the 
gregarious acclamation. It is from the roaring of 
such a managerie that you, privileged being, you 
phenix, suffer yourself to be disturbed from the 
serenity of the ethereal region it was given to your 
broad-winged genius to expatiate through ! 

True, the Florentines are, comparatively, a 
bright, keen-witted people. True, you may find 
among the habitués, men of judgment and taste ; 
but these deem it beneath their dignity to suffer 
themselves to be betrayed into any exhibition of 
feeling. ‘The well-bred and accomplished give no 
sign. Gloved hands never clap. 

‘** Vanina d’Ornano’’ was not a work destitute 
of taste. The subject was happily chosen ; the 
poet had done it ample justice. The long assidu- 
ous cares he had bestowed upon it had left nothing 
to desire on the score of plausibility of plan, de- 
lineation of characters, harmony and loftiness of 
style. But it had little or no stage effect. Cor- 
rect and faultless as a literary production, his 
piece stood little chance of success as a dramatic 
performance. Those who had been so warm and 
pretty nearly sincere in their commendation of that 
juvenile essay, when actuated by the prestige of 
the poet’s own declamation, in Lady Phillimore’s 
drawing-room—Capponi and Niccolini among the 
number—were now surprised at the tameness and 
languor pervading that chaste but unimpassioned 
exhibition, and repented the encouragement they 
had given for its production on the stage. 

But it was not on the ground of its good or bad 
qualities that poor ‘* Vanina,”’ was to encounter its 
fate. ‘There are a hundred accessary circum- 
stances on which the ultimatum of popular judg- 
ment depends, even more than on the intrinsic 
value of the piece itself—a hundred all-powerful, 
mysterious, inexorable agencies, which the proud 
Altoviti neglected or scorned to propitiate. He 
had no hired clacqueurs; no interested partisans 
except the few aristocratic friends of Lady Philli- 
more in the dress circle, chiefly foreigners, whose | 
demonstration, even had they condescended to 
make any in his favor, was sure, out of sheer con- 
tradiction, out of national jealousy, to call forth the 
animadversion of the many-headed mobocracy above 
and below. ‘The Italians are mightily patriotic, 
mightily independent on the parterre of their) 
theatres, a state of hostility is invariably found to | 
exist between the native and the foreign faction at 
the opera; and although the tragedy had been 





given as the work di penna Fiorentina, still the 


interest of the Inglesi in its success was too obvi- 
ous not to call forth a contrary disposition on the 
part of the emulous multitude. 

Some untoward events, also, conspired from the 
very outset to keep the audience that evening in a 
state of unwonted restlessness and ferment. A 
parcel of foreign youngsters, being in fact some of 
the officers of an English frigate anchored at 
Leghorn, had newly arrived in town; and after 
revelling and carousing at Shneider’s Hotel till 
late in the afternoon, had been seized with a sud- 
den whim to see the new play. They had rushed 
in, in a state of raving intoxication, and taken the 
pit by storm : one or two of them had, even before 
the raising of the curtain, been laid hold of by the 
carabiniert and turned out for misdemeanor. The 
remaining pa~ty had been sobered down and struck 
dumb for a moment; but a sullen determination 
had been entered into, by the most daring of them, 
to leave no stone unturned to mar the enjoy- 
ment of their peaceful neighbors, and to wreak 
their vengeance on the luckless drama and its in- 
offensive author. 

Although enough is known of the doings of 
English officers at Malta, Corfu, and other foreign 
ports, to screen me from any imputation of harbor- 
ing a wish to calumniate them, I must, in this 
instance, so far do them justice as to state that 
their misconduct was not so much the result of 
their natural love of mischief, as of the suggestions 
of an evil designing spirit, who had an interest in 
urging them to do their worst. 

That carroty-headed monster, the Hon. Augus- 
tus Phibbs, was amongst them, That worthy 
littérateur had just returned from his protracted 
trip to the south. He did not like the look of 
things in general, as he found them on his return. 
He was not pleased with the domestication with 
Caroline of whet Lady Phillimore called * the in- 
teresting native.’’ He was bored to death by the 
drama, and the fuss everybody in the house made 
about it. Surlily enough he declined countenanc- 
ing the play with his presence, even for the sake 
of his lady company. He joined a group of fel- 
low-travellers at the hotel ; among the officers of 
H. M.’s frigate, Minerva, he found some old col- 
lege friends. The spirit of ancient schoolboy mis- 
chief was revived by that unlooked-for meeting. 
Phibbs threw out a hint about the fun of the new 
play. He described it as a parody, a travesty ; he 
a6 henge them for a farce in tragic disguise. 

aving thus worked them up to a proper mood for 
**a lark,”’ and relying on their ignorance of the 
language, and still more on their fuddled under- 
standing, he gave the signal for a general move. 
He was now busy in the middle alley of the pit, 
bustling from one group to another of his disap- 
pointed companions, teazing and taunting them, 
setting them up against the dulness and flatness 
of Italian humor. 

This little piece of malice prepense succeeded 
beyond his fondest expectation: what with the 
broad jests of those tipsy brawlers, their outra- 
geous peals of laughter, their crowing and squeak- 
ing, snoring and sneezing, and the eries of 
**Shame!’’ * Silence!’? ‘* Turn them out!” 
of the seandalized citizens around them, and the 


,jostling and pushing of the vainly interfering 


police—it svon became impossible to restore order 
and calm. 

A mirthfal mood, so deplorably jarring with the 
solemn train of feeling which the development of 
the action was intended to call forth, gradually 
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gained ground and became contagious. The farce 
in the pit got the better of the tragedy on the 
siage, and when, as the evil powers would have 
it, towards the close of the fourth act, the drama 
being then at the acme of pathetic intensity, the 
Hon. Augustus Phibbs, emboldened by success, 
flung a chestnut towards the stage, which was 
heard rattling against the Roman nose of Dome- 
niconi, the hero—the roaring of the multitude 
knew no limits. Scarcely a word could be heard 
of the ensuing act, and the curtain fell amidst such 
an awful finale of hisses, of howls and yells, as 
gave ample evidence of the most decisive Frasca 
the old Cocomero had witnessed time out of 
memory.* 

The failure of one of his pieces is no great dis- 
grace to the French or English dramatist. Writing 
is with him a trade, and as much liable to the ups 
and downs of earthly vicissitude as any other 
money-making concern. He looks down on his 
incensed judges with a philosophical sneer, and 
repairs to a good oyster-supper with his good 
friends the actors, calm, stoic, impassible, as if 
nothing had occurred. 

With Altoviti it was otherwise. He was born 
and educated in a country where literature, enter- 
taining no hope of solid rewards, must rest satis- 
fied with, and aspire to, nothing beyond the vain 
clamor of popular applause, where success or 
failure clings to an author for life. He was not 
poor, and had been impelled to enter into the 
dangerous arena by no selfish views of pecuniary 
emolument or worldly preferment. That single 
drama had been the object of his secret pride for 
years. He had strained his faculties even to ex- 
haustion ; and he hoped—nay he had been induced 
into a belief—that it was well worth, that it would 
repay all the cares bestowed upon it. 

Nor was that all. Caroline had praised it. She 
seemed to lay as much stress as himself on that ill- 
fated production. From the evening of its first 
reading her manner seemed changed towards him! 
She had evinced an interest in the work—perhaps 
she felt for the author! That proud, ambitious 
spirit was to be propitiated by a signal success. 
And now !—a hissed author !—aa absurd charac- 
ter, held up to public derision—crushed, annihi- 
lated ! 

On the same night the unsuccessful dramatist, 
alone, on foot, in a state bordering on distraction, 
sought the retirement of his old tower at Fiesole. 
He had shut the world out, and would see none of 
his friends. By stratagem or bribery, by some 
feminine deviltry, one, however, gained admittance. 
Caroline had felt some compunction at her heed- 
less conduct. ‘‘ She came,” she said, ‘* to offer 
her condolence, her sympathy :’’ with the consent 
of Lady Phillimore—there present—she tendered 
the greatest, the most welcome, the only repara- 
tion in her power—her hand—and as much of her 
heart as he had been able to thaw. 

* * * * 

The dilapidated old tower was left to the rooks 
and owls of the Apennines. Vanina was suffered 
to work its way into public favor by a new experi- 
ment at the next season—and the happy pair re- 
moved to a cool, shady, Devonshire cottage, where 
the flirt and hoyden of three Florentine seasons 


__* Few of our readers can be unfamiliar with the mean- 
ing of Fiasco, a cant word used t hout Italy to desig- 
nate a failure, especially in theatrical matters. 
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soon subsided into that most perfect model of femi- 
nine grace, an English wife. 
* * + a 

The Hon. Augustus Phibbs and three of his 
most unruly fellow-rioters were, for that night, 
locked up in the guard-room of the carabinieri. 
Released, after a cheerless night, by the paternal 
interference of her British mnajesty’s representa- 
tive, he lost no time in calling at the Ros- 
pigliosi Palace, where he found the ladies from 
home. From home they have been to him ever 
since ! 

What schemes of mischief and revenge may not 
be hatched by a brain under the influence of a head 
of carroty hair! The disappointed Phibbs vowed 
to everlasting infamy the ill-starred Abate who had 
irreparably robbed him of his bride, Three days 
and three nights he brooded over his scheme of 
vengeance. At last his concocted venom found its 
vent in the columns of the ‘* Palladium ;’’ where, 
among the items of ‘ our weekly chit-chat,”’ the 
all-important intelligence was conveyed to Eng- 
lish readers, that the new tragedy at the Teatro 
Cocomero had turned out a ‘ Solennissimo Fi- 
asco.”’ 





THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. 


No sickness there— 
No weary wasting of the frame away : 
No fearful shrinking from the midnight air— 
No dread of summer’s bright and fervid ray ! 


No hidden grief, 
No wild and cheerless vision of despair ; 
No vain petition for a swift relief— 
No tearful eyes, no broken hearts are there. 


Care has no home 
Within the realm of ceaseless prayer and song : 
Its billows break away and melt in foam, 
Far from the mansions of the spirit throng! 


The storm’s black wing 
Is never spread athwart celestial skies! 
Its wailings blend not with the voice of spring, 
As some too tender floweret fades and dies! 


No night distils 
Its chilling dews upon the tender frame ; 
No moon is needed there! The light which fills 
That land of glory, from its Maker came! 


No parted friends 
O’er mournful recollections have to weep! 
No bed of death enduring love attends 
To watch the coming of a pulseless sleep' 


No blasted flower 
Or withered bud celestial gardens know! 
No scorching blast or fierce descending shower 
Scatters destruction like a ruthless foe! 


No battle word 
Startles the sacred host with fear and dread! 
The song of peace Creation’s morning heard, 
Is rang wherever angel minstrels tread! 


Let us depart, 
If home like this await the weary soul! 
Look up, thou stricken one! Thy wounded heart 
Shall bleed no more at sorrow’s stern control. 


With faith our guide, 
White-robed and innocent, to lead the way, 
Why fear to plunge in Jordan’s rolling tide, 
And find the ocean of eternal day ? 
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THE PAPAL STATES. 


{Part of an article in the Westminster Review.) 


1. The Christian Alliance. Its Constitution, List 
of Officers, and Address. New York. 1843. 
2. Apostolato Popolare. London 1842-3. 


Tue first of the above pamphlets contains what 
may be termed the ‘* Constitution’’ of an Ameri- 
ean Society, dating from the 12th May, 1843, 
which announces itself as established ** to promote 
religious freedom, and to diffuse useful and re- 
ligious knowledge among the natives of Italy, and 
other Papal countries.’’ Each member of the 
society is to contribute not less than one dollar 
annually to the formation of a social fund, which 
is to be devoted—first, to the sending a judicious 
agent to all those localities of North and South 
America, Europe, and the African Coast, resorted 
to by large bodies of Italians, there to establish a 
correspondence, and depositories for the sale of 
Bibles and other books, and to effect other arrange- 
ments for the religious and intellectual improve- 
ment of the Italian people; secondly, to the publi- 
cation of tracts and books in the Italian language. 
“ L’ Histoire de la Reformation,’ by Merle d’ Au- 
bigné, and M’Crie’s ‘* Memorials of the Reforma- 
tion in Italy,”’ are named as samples of the works 
to be translated. The third object of the fund is 
—‘‘ laying before the American public the true 
state and condition of the various Popish Coun- 
tries, and the character of Popery as a system.”’ 

As far as set forth in the ‘* Constitution,’’ and 
at more detail in the address which follows, the 
aim of this association is good, although its plan 
is incomplete. It is solely theological. ‘* With 
questions properly political,’ say its founders, 
‘our association has nothing to do.’”’ Now, we 
acknowledge that in Italy, as everywhere else, 
the religious question surpasses in importance all 
others ; but we believe that sooner or later the 
thinking world will be convinced that, in the pres- 
ent state of the Peninsula, it is impossible to get 
at the religious question otherwise than through 
the political. To be must precede to think ; and 


Italy is not. To aim at her present progress to-| 


wards religious liberty would be to impose the 
task of physical motion on a prisoner bound hand 
and fuot. You may warehouse Bibles, or copies 
of Merle d’Aubigné and M’Crie, at every point 
around Italy that may favor their dispersion ; 
slowly, and in numbers imperceptible, they may 
reach the hands of those who have no need of 
them, of those whose souls are already freed ; but 
the mass, ‘* the gay unthinking peasantry” of the 
villages of Italy, ‘* the mechanics and shopkeepers 
ef her towns,’’ will never hear of them. The 
gendarmes, the priests, and the Custom house 
form, between them and the instruction you seek 
to afford, a — wall insurmountable to individual 
agents of a Transatlantic society. Every theory 
of education, then, for the masses of Italy, resolves 
itself into a problem of liberty. And well do her 


‘patriots know this. Since the founders of the 
‘Christian alliance wrote in their address that 


‘‘The patriotic minds of that glorious land are 
understood to have abandoned the hope of liber- 
ating their country by insurrection and the 
sword,”’ projects and attempts of that very order 
have multiplied in @ frightful ratio. Setting 
aside the address, however, the Christian alliance 
is a symptom that interest is awakened in America 


for the misfortunes of Italy, and that the impor- 
tance of that country in the European circle is felt 
and comprehended by our kinsmen across the 
ocean. The example shown deserves to be imi- 
tated on a larger scale among ourselves. 

The ‘* Apostolato Popolare”’ is a periodical pub- 
lication in Italian, published in London, of which 
twelve numbers have made their appearance ; and 
it represents the opinions of the National Italian 
Association, known as ‘* Young Italy.’’ Bearing 
such a title, and were it only as the symptomatic 
** straw,”’ it has a claim to be better known among 
us than it is. The religious question has often 
been handled in it, and in a sense decidedly op- 
posed to Papacy. Though the positive doctrinal 
category of its conductors remains hitherto unde- 
veloped, we have evidence that they are sensitively 
alive to the preéminence of the religious principle 
in the work of social renovation. While deploring 
it, they endeavor to make prominent the existing 
want of belief. They proclaim that the world can- 
not live without satisfying this want; and they 
appear disposed to appeal from the pope to a 
council—but to a council faithful to its convie- 
tions, charged to inquire into and direct the re- 
ligious aspirations now stirring in the bosom of 
humanity. 

The absolute ignorance of the English public 
with regard to the contents of the few publications 
that from time to time throw a ray of light on the 
situation and tendencies of the Peninsula, is but a 
result of the indifference that prevails upon the 
Italian question—an indifference which would be 
strange anywhere, but which is almost incon- 
ceivable as existing in the midst of a Protestant 
people, valuing liberty of conscience and proclaim- 
ing itself to be now more than ever alarmed at the 
inroads of the Papal spirit. What! are we com- 

laining of the active propagandism of the court of 
Haws amongst us—do we point with exclamations 
| symptoms (whose more than temporary impor- 
tance, by-the-bye, is much exaggerated) of a return 
| to war on the part of the Vatican, and are we for- 
getting our most powerful auxiliary’? Behold at 
the feet of that throne of usurpation, that exhausts 
our anathemas, a people seeking nationality, whose 
nationality recognized, would be a final sentence 
to the power of enslaving belief. We know that 
in 1831, in an effort of national organization, their 
first and spontaneous step was the abolition of the 
temporal power of the pope; that is to say, the 
lopping away of half his strength. Almostall the 
leaders of this movement, since driven into exile, 
proclaim a creed diametrically opposite to that of 
which we dread the influence: and has it never 
struck us that if these men were free to express 
their present convictions, a blow would be struck 
at the very root of the evil? Obviously the 
Italian national question embraces the solution of 
the religious question, and our duty is at least to 
study it. 
hen, about a year ago, we heard that some 
bodies of men had shown themselves in the Papal 
States—that an unusual fermentation pervaded 
Italy, and that a general rising was looked for, our 
indifference never for an instant forsook us. Al- 
though the titles of Count and Marguis attached 
to the names of those who were designated as 
principals were of a nature slightly to jog our aris- 
tocratic torpor, many among us waited the good 
pleasure of the Al/gemeine Zeitung, ere we could 
|even admit that, after all, this might be an out- 
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break—not of our old circulating library acquaiat- 
ance, the banditti—but of patriots driven to this 
extremity by the mal-administration of their coun- 
try’s affairs. Our journals recorded the facts with- 
out comment. Their editors did not give them- 
selves the trouble of examining if this were the 
last throe of the dying, or a signal of the uprousing 
of a great people. None thought of inferring 
from the counts and marguises, valued at so much 
a head by the pontifical government, a new proof 
that the nobility fraternized with the people in 
these unceasing aspirations of patriotism. None 
thought of seeing in Dr. Muratori’s band, that kept 
in check for six weeks all the forces of the pope, 
Swiss and native—or later, in the bands of Cala- 
bria, when the agitation had reached Southern 
Italy—a symptom of progress in insurrectional in- 
telligence, a practical programme of the destined 
war on the foreigner, drawn up by the most de- 
voted among the Italian youth. When, in the 
sequel, we heard that the brothers Muratori had 
taken refuge in exile ; that the brothers Bandiera, 
and some others with them, had encountered mar- 
tyrdom, the sole conclusion drawn was—All is 
ended ; and the trifling amount of attention, of curi- 
osity, that the troubles had excited among us, im- 
mediately subsided. 

This is to treat somewhat too lightly both the 
cause of a people to whom Europe owes its civili- 
zation, and the efforts of those brave men whose 
object is to give that people new life. 

Vet nothing is ended: the ground beneath 
trembles to-day just as yesterday. The symptoms 
of fermentation continue; and it requires no very 
practised eye to foresee that important events will 
come to pass in Italy, perhaps very soon. The 
struggle, obstinate and prolonged, that for thirty 
years has periodically driven to the dungeon, to 
the scaffuld, or to exile, the élite of her educated 
youth has not yet terminated. 

The map of Europe has to be re-modelled. 
New nationalities appear to be ineyva The 
part of statesmen should be to prepare for England 
a new political and commercial existence by culti- 
vating the germs of sympathy and alliance with 
the new powers that will spring out of the crisis. 
If the present cabinet neglect this office, let us 
ourselves, as far as possible, discharge it. Here- 
after Englishmen will thank us. 

Those who would seriously investigate the pres- 
ent condition and prospects of the Italian people 
should commence their inquiry with the states of 
the pope. Discontent is there most menacing, 
and the religious question, which is there located, 
1o the papal states the most directly important. 

* * * -_ * 


Pius the Sixth had but two nephews, children 
of a sister married to Conte Onesti of Cesena. 
Unwilling that the Braschi name should perish 
with himself, he made these nephews adopt it, and 
thenceforward undertook their advancement. The 
younger was made a cardinal: the elder was mar- 
ried into a patrician family; for him therefore a 
patrimony was indispensable, and it was set about 
in this way. The Lepri family, one of the wealth- 
iest in Rome, had only one direct heir, the priest 
Don Amanzio, a man besotted with ambition that 
never could be gratified, for his imbecility was 

roverbial. His fortune Pius had fixed on for the 
uca Braschi. He placed about Don Amanzio 
two of his creatures, the Abate Stampa, a kind 
Se —— to inflame his ambition, 
Monsignore Nardi, Latin Secretary, who was 





to turn this foible to account. Persuaded by them 
that he was justified in aspiring to a cardinal’s hat, 
presented by Nardi to the Pope, féted by the Duca 
and Duchessa Braschi, Don Amanzio’s head was 
completely turned. He began by making presents 
successively of his pictures, his jewels, and his 
rare books; he ended by giving his estates. Not 
daring to name him pe the pope did worse ; 
he made him prelate-referendary to the Segnatura. 
that is to say, to a court of Jurisconsults ; and he 
himself attended at the installation of this idiot 
with the pontifical insignia and unusual pomp. To 
this honor he shortly added that of Cheerico di Ca- 
mera. All Rome was in laughter; the scandal 
was so great that Pius was obliged to retire to the 
country for a little time. But as the price of all 
this, Don Amanzio had given up all his fortune to 
the Duca Braschi and his successors, by a dona- 
tion inter vivos. 

The scene now changed ; to caresses succeeded 
ingratitude. The pope avoided his visits; the 
Braschi, pretending some offence, closed their 
doors against him; flatterers forsook him ; iznpov- 
erished, with his soul steeped in bitterness, Don 
Amanzio fell ill. Having summoned a confessor, 
he unfolded everything to him, begging him to 
make public after his death the history of the dona- 
tion, and his remorse at having left a crowd of 
relatives a prey to the miseries of poverty. The 
confessor suggested to him to retract the gift aloud 
and before witnesses, as a testamentary revocation. 
He did so and died. Aided by the enemies of the 
Braschi, the relatives made their claim ; some among 
them besought the pope to help their poverty by giv- 
ing them a portion of that wealth which in justice 
they had a right to. Cardinal Giovannetti warmly 

ressed him to admit the death-bed retractation. 

ius rejected both counsel and supplications ; he rati- 
fied as a royal investiture the transmission of the 
property to his nephew. The matter being referred 
to the courts, he chose tribunal and judges, and of 
course obtained a favorable decree. An appeal 
was made. To indicate beforehand to the new 
judges what decision was expected and what 
rewards were in store for them, Pius the sixth 
promoted to high office and afterwards to the car- 
dinalate, one Cioia, who had strenuously supported 
the Braschi as a member of the first court. From 
one tribunal to another, the cause at last reached 
the Rota Romana ; the jurisconsults composing that 
court, jealous of their ancient reputation, and 
warned by the expression of public opinion, re- 
versed the preceding decisions, declared the dona- 
tion vicious, and condemned Braschi to make resti- 
tution. The people would have borne the judges 
in triumph ; and Pius was driven to a compromise 
with the lawful heirs. 

* * 7 * * 

But beyond all this, there lies matter infinitely 
more significant, which must never be lost sight of 
—the religion of the question, the consciousness 
now general, that all is brought to pass in the 
name of a LIE; the Mene, Mene, Tekel, Peres, 
that irrevocably sentences every power usurped in 
the name of that which is no longer believed in, 
that no longer believes in itself. Just so is it with 
the Pope. His Swiss and his Austrians are 
feared ; but men laugh at his excommunication, at 
his infallibility, at his vicariousness for God or 
Christ on the earth; Pasquin’s satires are more 
potent than the uplifted finger that pretends to rule 
over urbem et orbem. When, in 1831, the de facto 
rulers of the Roman States issued a decree abol- 
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ishing the Pope’s temporal power, not a single 
individual throughout their breadth uttered a pro- 
test. When, as men seize a common malefactor, vio- 
lent hands were laid on the Cardinal Legate Ben- 
venuti, who came to foment disunion in the Army of 
the Insurrection, not a single mouth cried out sac- 
rilege. And when the Transtiberines, whose blind 
faith is so much extolled, discover that bread is too 
dear, they send a loaf with their vivas, into the 
stately equipage of his holiness ; they treat him as 
the savage treats his fetiche. All the world of 
Italy knows, and nowhere so well as in the Pope- 
dom, from how much intrigue results the nomina- 
tion of him, who, as the representative, we say 
not of God, but of Humanity, should be one filled 
with all intelligence, and all love, hailed by the 
church, by the welcome of the faithful. All the 
world knows how the inspiration of the Sacred 
Spirit (shame that we must so word it) posts to 
Rome in an ambassador’s portmanteau; how the 
recommendation of Getanino, or his like, is more 
efficacious with the Holy Father, than sentiments 
of eternal justice; how every severity of enact- 
ments for the observance of the Sabbath vanishes 
before the Fair of Sinegaglia—it ’s so profitable to 
the Treasury ; how, in short, all spirituality has 
fallen before the interests of temporal power. And 
how, then, can you look for its existence among 
the subjects of that power? Urged by a blind 
reaction, and estimating religion by its application 
under their eyes, the educated ge for the most 
part lapse into materialism; the people, save a 
portion of the rural population, are without belief, 
even though professing it. Half from fear, half 
from habit, they may still frequent the churches, 
may be found gazing on the pomp of ceremonies, 
but with curiosity, not with reverence ; their 
southern imagination may be excited, but the heart 
is untouched. The Papal power, then, is not only 
hated for the evil it works, but despised as an im- 
posture, for the sources whence it obstinately per- 
sists in deriving the authority by whose virtue it is 
existant ; and it may be conceived what degree of 
bitterness this feeling adds to reaction. Men’s 
aspirations are bent the more earnestly to the 
advent of political liberty. They feel that from 
that advent, in some way or other, will result the 
solution of the religious question ; they feel that 
from the flight of the Pope—and he will fly, sooner 
than submit with cordiality to the deprivation of 
temporal power—and from his first bull of excom- 
munication against the rebels, will naturally arise 
an appeal to a council ; or some other mode of es- 
ggg what are the wants of religious faith in 
taly. 

Our readers, we hope, will now understand why 
a fearful agitation is periodically at work in the 
Papal States, and will be at work more and more. 
An energetic protestation it is, in the name of 
every brave and noble heart of these provinces, 
published to slumbering and careless Europe ; and 
it will be converted into a triumphant and unani- 
mously proclaimed revolution, on the day that Eu- 
rope, aroused to a sense of justice and of zeal for 
the maintenance of a principle so often announced 
in words, shall say to the Austrians—Keep to your 
own territory, whatever may occur beyond you; the 
subjects of the Pope are on their own grounil; let 
them manage ther own affairs as suits them best. 
Nay, a revolution some day it will become, though 
Europe should persist in sanctioning the de 
and iniquitoas intervention of one Foreigh Pow 
in the concérns of another. 





Carter, Tat Lion Kine.—Carter, the celebrated 
lion king, possessed perhaps as much daring and self- 
possession as has ever been known. A oe 
and powerful Bengal tiger was landed out of an India- 
man for him, and was to be trained for his theatrical 
exhibitions. Carter expressed no concern at the task, 
nor anticipated any difficulty; and when he judged 
the fitting moment to have arrived, he caused the 
door of the cage tu be opened, and suddenly stood im 
the presence of the astonished beast, armed merely 
with a slight horse-whip. Cowed by the effrontery 
and stern glance of the man, the tiger crouched into 
the most distant corner of its cage, terror-stricken. 
A blow with the whip, and an indication of the fin- 
ger, sent the now submissive beast to another cor- 
ner; and thus it was kept on the move from spot to 
spot, till Carter, retiring from the cage, declared its 
entire subjugation. The feats of this extraordinary 
man on the stage are well known, but he would 
often amuse himself in private by matching his 
strength against that of his animals. I have seen 
him, for instance, release a puma from its cage, and, 
seizing the beast by its tail, attempt to drag it along : 
indeed, I do not believe he knew what fear was. 
Frequently on the stage he has been severely bitten 
and mauled, without exhibiting the slightest uneasi- 
ness, or even fear of the beast, which had converted 
its feigned ferocity into an actual attack. Altogether 
his command over his animals was an astonishing 
exhibition, and proved forcibly how completely the 
majesty and dauntless daring of man can effect do- 
minion.—E. P. Thompson. 





A MOTHER TO HER FORSAKEN CHILD. 


My child—my first born! Oh I weep 
To think of thee—thy bitter lot! 
The fair fond babe that strives to creep 
Unto the breast where thou art not, 
Awakes a piercing pang within, 
And calls to mind thy heavy wrong. 
Alas! I weep not for my sin— 
To thy dark lot these tears belong. 


Thy little arms stretch forth in vain 
‘o meet a mother’s fond embrace ; 

Alas! in weariness or pain, 

Thou gazest on a hireling’s face. 
I left thee in thy rosy sleep— 

I dared not then knee] down to bless ; 
Now—now, albeit thou may’st weep, 

Thou canst not to my bosom press. 


My child! though beauty tint thy cheek, 
A deeper dye its bloom will claim, 
When lips all pitiless shall speak 
Thy mournful legacy of shame. 
Perchance, when love shall gently steal 
To thy young breast all pure as snow, 
This cruel thought shall wreck thy weal, 
The mother’s guilt doth lurk below. 
Blackwood. 





LOOK FORWARD. 


One year the nearer, wife, 
Are we to death : 

Time, love, that meteth life, 
Garners our breath. 


Let not thy dear face own 
Looks of distress : 

If days of love are gone, 
Sorrows are less. 


Look forward cheerily,— 
Hope to the last! 
Would’st thou then live wearily, 


Chng to the past. 
. Jerrold’s Mag 
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From the Critic. 


Adventures in the Pacific, with Observations on the 
Natural Productions, Manners and Customs of 
the Natives of the various Islands ; together with 
Remarks on Missionaries, British, and other resi- 
dents, §c. By Joun Courter, M. D. 8vo. 
pp. 290. Dublin, 1845. Curry and Co. 


Dr. Courter sailed from London in 1882, as 
surgeon on board the Stratford, and passing round 
Cape Horn, touched and lay at anchor at many of 
the ports on the west coasts of both South and 
North America, stretching off westerly among the 
islands in the North and South Pacific, returning 
thence to the Polynesian group. At Tahiti the 
ship was fitted out for home; sailing to Eimeo, 
they took on board Mr. Armitage and his family, 
a missionary who had resided many years on the 
islands, and they arrived in London in 1836. 

The volume before us is a selection of the most 
striking scenes and occurrences of this protracted 
voyage, written without the pretension to technical 
knowledge which too often obscures the works of 
scientific men. Dr. Coulter has addressed the 
public in the language of the people ; the phraseol- 
ogy of common parlance has been substituted for 
the hard and unintelligible names of the botanist 
and the naturalist, and the result is a volume 
abounding in agreeable reading, yet without the 
sacrifice of a particle of information ; knowledge is 
conveyed without the formulas of knowledge; a 
child might listen with delight to the narrative, 
and comprehend every sentence ; and, but for the 
title-page, it would never have been suspected that 
an M. D. had penned pages of such pure English 

But this is not all of Dr. Coulter’s merit. His 
descriptions of places and persons are full of color, 
and drawn with a bold, effective touch. Moreover, 
he has an instinctive perception of what is likely to 
interest his readers, shunning the too common 
error of tourists, who are so apt to consider that 
matters which at the moment most affected them- 
selves will be equally attractive in the telling, than 
which there cannot be a more false conclusion ; for 
the small troubles of the traveller are as vexing as 
the greater ones, and a bad dinner, or none, will 
often ruffle the temper more than a serious difficul- 
ty or danger; but at the one the reader laughs, 
while he sympathizes with the other. A striking 
instance of this besetting sin of tourists is afforded 
in the Vacation Rambles of Mr. Sergeant Tal- 
fourd. 

Dr. Coulter’s narrative is rather a selection 
from his adventures than a journal of them. He 
opens with a description of the ship Stratford, and 
remarks upon the discomforts endured before the 
departure of a vessel from the constant coming and 
going of visitors. He cannot understand how any 
person can call the sea monotonous. 

‘* The sky is monotonous, and has not that con- 
stant variety, as in higher latitudes. It is gener- 
ally a clear blue, getting a duskier hue as you 
on, with an occasional light, small cloud; but the 
water affords charming variety—it becomes of a 
deep blue color. You can look deep into it, and 
then you will perceive that it teems with life. You 
will see an occasional flying-fish endeavoring to 
escape from the dolphin ; thousands of bonitos and 
albicon around, and accompanying the ship; 
whales of every kind blowing the water from their 
spout-holes, and ploughing along, occasionally 
breaching clear out of water, and exhibiting a sized 
fish that any Waltonian might well stare at! 





‘*Hundreds of miles from any land, you will ofiea 
meet with a turtle floating on the water, and a few 
birds in the air flying round the ship, such as the 
Cape pigeon, a beautiful white bird, with a few 
black spots; the Tropic bird, about the pigeon 
size, of a pure white, with two Jong feathers in the 
tail, and ared bill. Sailors generally term this 
bird the ‘ boatswain,’ as it sails over and around 
the ship, looking well at it, apparently to see if 
all is right and py cas 

At the Cape de Verd Islands they had an inter- 
view with a great man. 

“The governor was, of course, a Portuguese 
officer. is costume consisted of an old faded 
military blue jacket, with old gold expaulettes, 
duck trousers, canvass shoes, but no stockings. In 
spite of his costume his manners were gentleman- 
ly. He received us kindly, and gave us a lunch 
of preserved meats, fruit, &c. His lady had 
neither shoe nor stocking on. His excellency 
was annoyed with the toothache, and was delight- 
ed at my arrival. With an old instrument which 
he had, I took it out, to his great satisfaction, and 
the amusement of his children, which were not a 
few.”’ 

They landed on Juan Fernandez, famous as the 
Island of Robinson Crusoe. Here is the picture 
of it: 

** After leaving the beach, you arvive at a large 
strip of level land; the remains of the houses, or 
rather huts in a state of ruins, were scattered 
about on either side; also the remains of an old 
jail, or lock-up. On passing the huts this level 
land is found to extend to twenty or thirty acres. 
There were vast quantities of rose-bushes in full 
bloom, with immense beds of mint, so tall that 

ou could hide in it without being discovered. 

e fragrance of this valley was enchanting to us. 
The small hills surrounding it, thickly covered 
with middling sized timber in rich foliage, and a 
small rippling stream running through it, all added 
to its beauty. In strolling up the hills, we soon 
discovered that the smaller timber had a very loose 
hold in the earth, which was mostly red moald, 
as some of our men, in laying hold of them, to 
assist themselves up, came back accompanied by 
the tree. 

** The entire island is a succession of small hills 
and valleys, each with its little stream; and those 
rivulets often uniting, came dashing over the cliffs 
with great force. On it we discovered some bul- 
locks, goats and dogs, all in good condition, but 
very wild, dashing through the thickets like deer 
when disturbed.’’ 

At Charles’ Island we are favored with the his- 
tory of a modern Crusoe, who has given his name 
to a locality called ‘‘ Pat’s Landing.’’ It is so 
extraordinary a tale of adventure that we mast 
extract it entire, though somewhat long. 

** His history, as far as is known, was that of a 
very daring, reckless and strange being. He be- 
longed to several ships on the coast, and was im 
many of the revolutionary rows, so common in Chili, 
Peru, Colombia, &c. At last he formed one of the 
erew of a whale-ship which was cruising round 
those islands ; the captain of her having a great 
deal of trouble with him, he having formed several 
plots to mutiny, and take the ship, there being no 
feeling of security as Jong as he was on Pree he 
was landed on the southern extremity of Albe- 
marl Island. 

‘Here water being extremely scarce, he was 
nearly famishing, and would have died ftom the 
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want of it, but that he squeezed the juice out of 
the prickly pear and cabbage-tree. This was a 
substitute, which saved his life. As to food, he 
had plenty of doves and terapin, or the land tor- 
toise, which is excellent. Afier some months the 
captain of an American whale-ship humanely took 
him off, and landed him, at his own request, on 
Charles’ Island, with which he was familiar, and 
which he knew possessed plenty of fine water 
from springs. 5 

‘‘ He was landed on the beach in question, from 
wich there is a complete and naturally beautiful 
avenue up to the mountains; and nearly at the 
summit of one of them there is a spot of excellent 
land, of four or five acres in extent, nearly sur- 
rounded with high hills ; in fact, there is only one 
pass into it. On this level he erected his house or 
hut, and had a great deal of it under cultivation ; 
so much so that he had a quantity of vegetables, 
such as sweet potatoes, pumpkins, Indian corn, 
melons, with plenty of hogs and poultry ; these he 
sold for years to the shipping. He also dug a 
well on his farm, and though in high land, at a 
moderate depth obtained a good supply of fine 
water. 

‘* | understood his chief dress consisted of a seal- 
skin cap over his red bushy hair, a red flannel 
shirt, and a pair of flannel drawers, with seal-skin 
moccasins on his feet. He never went without his 
gun, particularly when he had those runaways 
with him; neither did he sleep two nights in the 
same place. He knew every cave and secret spot 
on the island, and occasionally used them for dor- 
mitories. Now, it is a strange circumstance, and 
yet a fact, that this man, whenever those runaway 
sailors resided on the island, would enforce subjec- 
tion, and actually compelled them to work his 
farm for him. They were soon glad to separate 
from him by joining, on any terms, the first ship 
that came in. 

‘* He was often greatly blamed (though I believe 
unjustly) for inducing sailors to leave their ships, 
and in one case he suffered for it. An American 
whale-ship put in there, and two of the crew, who 
had been severely treated on board, took to the 
bush, and Pat was blamed for harboring them. 
Captain Bunker, of Nantucket, who commanded 
the ship, invited him on board, and in ignorance of 
what had occurred, or the men men leaving, he ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

**As soon as he came on board, he was tied up 
and severely flogged, then handcuffed and landed 
on the beach to die or live as he might, with his 
hands fast, and no one to Joose them. It wasa 
murdering, brutal act of this ruffianly captain. The 
ship sailed the next day, and left him to his fate. 

** Pat, however, was not to die in this manner ; 
for in his seal-skin cap, which was, fortunately for 
him, not removed from his head, he had two files, 
one of which, with both hands, he drove firmly into 
atree; he then patiently and perseveringly com- 
menced and continued the operation of filing 
through the handcuffs, until he freed himself. He 
then forever vowed vengeance against the captain 
who treated him so, if ever he should be in his 
power. 

‘* He had an iron frame, astrong and well-culti- 
vated mind. He had received a good education in 
his youth ; this, to a character like him, made him 
doubly mischievous. A few months afterwards, as 
he was round at the other side of the island, after 
seal, in his boat, which he called the Black Prince, 
he fell in with an English whale-ship. From the 





crew he learned that he would soon have visitors, 
as two or three American ships were to call at the 
island. One of them was that on board of which 
he had been so barbarously treated. He had at 
this time four men with him. 

**On hearing this news, he pulled directly round 
to his landing-place. In a few days after, the ex- 
yes ships arrived. He determined not to appear, 

ut watch them well, and keep his men out of 
sight. The three captains, one of whom was 
Bunker, pulled on shore, and in a bottle, made 
fast to a pole on the beach, they found a note writ- 
ten by Pat, stating that, from the bad treatment he 
ofien received, he had left the island forever, and 
that whoever would arrive first would find plent 
of everything in his garden. I may here remark 
that this method generally forms a South Sea post- 
office, where one ship leaves a memorandum for 
the next. 

‘* The skippers concluded that all was right, and 
that there was no one on the island ; and after 
walking about a little, they agreed to come on 
shore the next day to have a pic-nic dinner, and to 
send their men up and plunder the garden. Pat 
was concealed so near that he could hear all, and 
made his arrangements accordingly. Next day 
they came on shore, and brought their cold meat 
and wines away up the valley to a pleasant green 
plot, where they had a view of the ships, but not 
of the landing-place they came to. They had four 
boats on shore, hauled well up on the beach. 
They enjoyed themselves for hours, when one 
went up to an eminence near, to have a look round. 
He no sooner got a view of the beach than he came 
back like a madman, and told them their boats 
were knocked about, and to come down at once. 

‘* Those tyrannical rascals were now complete 
cowards ; they left all and ran as quick as they 
could down to the beach, where they found the 
four boats, vars, and all in pieces; also a large 
slip of paper, with ‘remember the handcuffs’ on 
it; also, ‘ Bunker, I'll have you yet.’ There was 
an instant signal made to the ships to send a boat ; 
fortunately for them, it was instantly answered. 
They were scarcely seated and shoved off, when a 
bullet from a gun on shore whistled among them 
and through the boat. In another instant three 
shots were fired after them; but they were safe, 
and out of the reach of guns. Pat then showed 
himself on the beach, gun in hand, and waved the 
cap over his head in triumph. No one came on 
shore to pick up the fragments. Those ships got 
under weigh in the evening, and disappeared. So 
much for barbarity on one side, and revenge on the 
other. 

‘This wild and strange man lived, I believe, 
about eighteen or twenty years on this island, but 
did not die here. He went in his open boat, ‘ the 
Black Prince,’ more than once, in on the coast a 
distance of six hundred miles; but the water is 
always smooth here, so it is not to be wondered 
at. 

‘** The last time he went was to Guyaquil, and 
thinking he might as well have a queen for his 
beautiful island, of which he was the sole and dar- 
ing monarch, after, I suppose, telling all manner 
of inducing stories, there was the wife of the 
Spaniard who agreed to accompany him. She 
was actually in the boat, and about to shove off, 
when the Spaniard jumped in to bring back his 
wife. A struggle ensued; ‘ Pat’ was stabbed to 
the heart, and fell dead in the bottom of his ‘Black 
Prince.’ 
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*¢ Such was the termination of the career of this 
extraordinary man. He is reported to have been 
always warm-hearted and kind to those who were 
at all friendly to him, but implacably revengeful to 
those who ill-used or insulted him.”’ 

The doctor remarks that there is a peculiarity of 
mind which induces men voluntarily to take up 
their abode on uninhabited islands. He says, 
‘* There is scarcely an uninhabited island in those 
seas (the Pacific) on which there is a fertile spot 
of earth with a supply of fresh water, that has not 
its Robinson Crusoe on it.’’ 

The whalers are warmly recommended as most 
interesting ships for travellers who love adventure. 
Dr. Coulter relates his first capture of one of these 
monsters of the deep, but we must refer the 
reader to his pages for the stirring scene. 

At Chatham Island the doctor undertook to 
make an excursion into the interior alone, and he 
notes a curious bit of natural history. The hawks 
were not afraid of him. 

**There were a great many splendid hawks 
hovering about ; they were frequently some annoy- 
ance to me: when | killed either a goat or terapin 
for food, they would hover round, screaming and 
making all sorts of noise, and sometimes seemed to 
think that I actually came there to butcher for 
them, for they would light on the ground and hop 
around me, sometimes would even jump on the 
carcass, have the impudence to look me straight in 
the face, and grapple the meat in their claws, and 
pull for the half with me ; matters between us went 
so far that I was obliged to provide myself with a 
long stick, and knock them down as they came too 
close. ‘They were immense and powerful birds, 
more like eagles than hawks. I fired a few shots 
among them, but they paid no attention to it, did 
not seem to fear the gun or its effects, and torment- 
ed me as much as ever; so that at last I was 
obliged to compromise matters by killing something 
and leaving it with them; then when the chief 
body of them were engaged, I would start off and 
transact business for myself.”’ 

He should have shown them his djploma. Here 
he had a narrow escape from avery unpleasant 
and unromantic death. In one of his angling ex- 
eursions he slipped, and fell into deep water. 

‘**] could swim well, so there was no fear of 
drowning ; but another danger which I was well 
aware of, made me clamber up out of it as quick 
as possible ; this was the vast number of ground 
sharks which inhabit the sea surrounding those 
islands, and come close in to the edge of the rocks 
and beach. As soon as I had taken off my clothes 
to dry them in the sun, I took a look into the spot 
where I had fallen in ; then I perceived that] hada 
providential escape, as a whole shoal of them were 
moving about, I suppose attracted by my splashing 
in the water. If I had been five minutes longer in 
it, or encountered any difficulty in getting up on 
the rocks, I would have been devoured.” 

In another part of the island he came unexpect- 
edly upon a spot whose history nobody knew. 

‘** When I was better than halfway down the 
weather side, at about four miles inland, I came 
suddenly on a space of ground, which was artially 
clear, and where a few trees lay, that had evi- 
dently a few years ago been cut down by some 
one. On further entering this space there were 
mustard, pumpkins, melons, Indian corn, sweet 
potatoes, and tobacco, all growing indiscriminately, 
and in a very wild state—tall weeds, and suckers 
of young trees, starting up here and there from the 
roots of the old ones. 
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“In looking about, I saw what was once a 
spade, but the blade of which now was only rust, 
and fell in pieces when I touched it with my foot. 
Near this, in a hollow, was a well with water 
enough, but overgrown, and covered with weeds. 
It was regularly built round with stone. I contin- 
ued my search over this once well-cared plantation, 
until I came to the highest, or upper part of the 
clearing, which was walled along for several hun- 
dred yards by solid rock. Up near this, almost 
concealed by a clump of trees, and nearly over- 
grown with wild vine, I discovered a house, or 
rather hut, on a comfortable scale. There was 
no sound of human voice here—all was still. 

** T knew, from the indications about, that it was 
long since the place had been attended w. The 
network of vines round it was so thick and close, 
that I had to make an opening through it with my 
axe. On entering this wild barrier, I came at 
once on the house, which was built against the 
rock with a shed roof thatched—the sides and 
front merely posts of wood, interlaced by vine- 
branches, and covered over with mud. The whole 
was ina falling state; there was only a doorway 
into it, but no door. 

‘*] now with strange feelings entered the door ; 
there was ample light through this ruin to see al). 
It was a melancholy sight and discovery to me. 
In the centre of the floor, near a rude table, lay 
the skeleton of a man, only partially concealed by 
what had once been a covering of skins; on my 
touching it, it fell in powder ; the bones, though in 
apposition, were separated by the slightest touch. 
On one side were an old boiling-pot and frying- 
pan, wood, axe, &c., all in rust, a tobacco-box, 
with a rudely manufactured pipe on the table, an 
old worn-out and rust-eaten carabine and cutlass 
in the corner; there was a shelf which had once 
served for a bed, with seal-skins on it. I searched 
minutely, but could not find either paper or any 
other thing that could give the least information as 
to the name, or who this unfortunate recluse was. 

‘**Tt was a dismal scene. I came out and gazed 
on this hut for some time ; a thought struck me, 
and I proceeded to execute it. All was a ruin, 
and now falling; the only thing 1 could now do 
for this remnant of humanity was to bury it; the 
only way I could even do that, was to cover it with 
the ruins; a few blows of a heavy stone against 
the posts laid all prostrate, and shut out the sight 
forever.”’ 

And who was he—that solitary man !—what a 
death was his! 

The Marquesas introduce us to the habits and 
manners of the natives. Thus for their dwellings :— 

‘* The houses are generally placed close to trees, 
which affurd an agreeable shade. You may term 
them a longitudinal section of a single house, with 
a shed roof, the back, or main wall, always close, 
the front one a mere partition, butlow. The thateh 
consists of bread-fruit or cocoa-nut leaves, closely 
and thickly put on. The inside of the walls is 
generally covered with a close matting. 

‘*Two long sticks, or spars, run the whole 
length of the house, near the back wall, about six 
feet apart from each other—the intervening space 
covered deeply with either leaves or grass, and 
a fine mat over it. This is the bed for the whole 
household, and a very capacious one it is, consid- 
ering their arrangements for lying on it. The 
head rests over one spar, the back of the neck 
supported by it; the feet or ankles are on the 
other. It is a curious sight to observe from under 
the mat fifteen or twenty heads—sometimes more, 
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sometimes less—along one spar, and double the 
number of feet and legs, according to their length, 
clear of the mat, along the other. After all, it is 
not a disagreeable arrangement. The bed is cer- 
tainly soft, except the pillow part of it.” — 

They have their theatre and ballet, which are, 
after all, not so very inferior in the conception to 
ours. 

“The situation generally chosen for them is 
some level spot of either rock or earth in the 
neighborhood of some of those romantic streams, 
and often near a waterfall, surrounded by trees of 
rich foliage, the adjoining hills forming a curtain 
of green round it. In the centre of this is an en- 
closed portion of ground, covered by a smooth and 
varied-colored pavement. The dancers perform 
on this. The surrounding bank is covered with 
spectators and their refreshments. The usual 
music is a dram, beaten by the flat of the hand, 
singing, and clapping of hands, which last closely 
resembles an expression of feeling that takes place 
at some of the political meetings in Great Britain 
and Ireland, well knowa by the name of ‘ Kentish 
Fire.’ The dancing of the natives being peculiar, 
and requiring peculiar time with the music, no- 
thing else but some sound of this description would 
suit them. 

‘The dancers on those occasions take great 

ains to decorate themselves, some of their skins 
being fairer than others, but all beautifully tattooed, 
are coated over with cocoa-nut oil, tinged yellow 
with turmeric, which grows in abundance on their 
lands; the hair is well oiled, and tied up with 
plenty of ornaments, such as feathers, &c., the 
head being encircled with a band made of cocoa- 
nut sinnet, having oval pieces of pearl shell at- 
tached all round it ; in the ears are pieces of white 
down, or bone or shell earrings, well polished and 
carved, (by-the-by, I have often seen an English 
tobacco-pipe used as an ear ornament, with the 
shank of course down,) when the dancers enter 
the arena. 

** Their covering is only a small piece of native 
cloth, either round the waist or over the shoulders ; 
as the excitement of the dance increases, even this 
disappears, or is flung wildly to the winds, and then 
you see neither a black nor a white man, but (from 
the turmeric) a golden yellow one, perfectly naked, 
in all the wildness and frenzy of the heathen 
dance.”’ 

The doctor was, as we have seen, much given to 
exploration. In spite of warning, he would wan- 
der inland here, and he paid dearly for his curios- 
ity. He was first pressed into a fight on behalf of 
a chief with whom he chanced to fall in; he was 
compelled to attend a review and council of war 
clothed in the costume of the country; then noth- 
ing would do but he must be tattooed ; and he was 
informed, that to submit to the operation was the 
only chance of saving his life. The single mitiga- 
tion he could obtain was that his face and hands 
should be spared. His account of the operation is 
interesting. 

“They have only a few instruments in use. 
Those used for inserting the coloring matter into 
the skin are made of pieces of bone made flat, and 
serrated at one end, like either a comb or saw. 
The breadth of this end differs from the eighth of 
an inch to one inch, according to variety or minute- 
ness of the work—some having only two teeth, 
some adozen. The other end is brought toa blunt 
point, and inserted into a small cane about six or 
eight inches long, at right angles. The stick for 
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beating this into the flesh is long or short, accord- 
ing to the fancy of the operator. 

* The piece of cane is held between the finger 
and thamb of the left hand. There isa roll of fine 
tappa round the three remaining fingers of the 
same hand, to wipe off the blood, in order to see 
if the impression is perfect. The marginal lines 
of any figure are first marked out with a very small 
stick, the remainder is executed without a guide. 
The hitting of the stick is so very rapid, that it re- 
sembles nothing that I know of more accurately 
than a trunk-maker driving in his nails. 

‘* This incessant hammering at the skin, or into 
it, with considerable violence, irritates the whole 
frame, and the constant wiping off the blood with 
the tappa is worse. However, as the work pro- 
ceeds, the flesh swells up, which gradually be- 
numbs the part during the continuance of the oper- 
ation. 

“* The coloring matter used is made in this way : 
Eight or ten nuts (commonly known as the pee 
nut, from their emitting a bright flame, and being 
used by Marquesans as a substitute for candles) 
are strung on a piece of reed, which is stuck in the 
ground, the upper one being lighted. An inverted 
section of a cocoa-nut is suspended over it. This 
condenses the smoke, which is very black, and 
when mixed with a little water, forms the marking- 
ink in question. The swelling is very great, but 
subsides much in five or six days. Sometimes the 
person operated upon does not recover for weeks ; 
and when the tattooing goes on anywhere in the 
neighborhood of glands, often, in irritable constitu- 
tions, forms large tumors and abscesses. Often 
erysipelas is produced ; but those are rare cases, 
all. generally getting clear with the ordinary in- 
flammation, which is only of eight or ten days” du- 
ration. * * * * J was four hours under the 
operator the first day, and three hours the secand ; 
which time sufficed to mark on my skin the de- 
lineations and characteristics of a chief. After all 
was over, the surface was rubbed with scented 
cocoa-nut oil, which cooled the inflammation much, 
and gave me,great ease. Then, blowing conchs 
and firing muskets again, ended the ceremony. 
There were several women in the house all the 
time—wives and daughters of the chiefs—and they 
appeared to sympathize much with me ; but they 
were not allowed to interfere, as I was a tabooed 
chief. 

‘*] was a little faintish after it, but on going out 
and sitting in the cool shade of a tree, al] went off 
well.” 

Subsequently he was foreed to take part in 
another great battle, in which his friends were vic- 
torious ; and he witnessed the horrible feast on 
human flesh which followed the slaughter. 

‘* Near where they deposited the bodies, they 
now dug several large holes in the earth, and into 
them they cast a number of stones, se as to cover 
the bottom of the pit, over which there was a pile 
of wood set on fire. The knife generally in use 
at the Marquesas is a split flat piece of the large 
bamboo, the edge of which cuts as sharply as any 
of our instruments. With this they cut up the 
dead bodies of their enemies into convenient sizes, 
and rolled the pieces up in banana or plantain 
leaves. As soonas the stones were nearly redhot, 
the burning wood was removed and thrown aside. 
Those parcels of human flesh were then arranged 
on the hot stones, and a deep covering of grass 
strewed over. Then water was sprinkled over all, 
and as soon as the steam arose the whole was cov- 
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ered over deeply with earth, to remain until next 
day. 

‘ A great many ovens having now been set at 
work in this manner, the remainder of the day was 
spent in burying our friends, after the manner | 
have before stated. ‘The Marquesas never eat their 
own party. I must throw a veil over the feast of 
the following day, as I had only one look at the 
beginning of it; and left the arena sick to loath- 
ing.” 

Bat we have been tempted beyond our limits. 
Here we close, confident that the preceding passa- 
ges will prove that this volume contains enough of 
novelty to justify its introduction into the book-club 
and library. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE MURDERER’S CONFESSION. 


BY HORACE SMITH. 


I pavsep not to question the Devil’s suggestion, 
But o’er the cliff, headlong, the living was 
thrown, 
A scream and a plashing, a foam and a flashing, 
And the smothering water accomplished his slaughter, 
All was silent, and I was alone. 


With heart-thrilling spasm, I glanced down the 
chasm ; 
There was blood on the wave that closed 
over his head, 
And in bubbles his breath, as he struggled with death, 
Rose up tothe surface. I shudder'd and fled. 


With footsteps that stagger’d and countenance hag- 


gard, 
I stole to my dwelling, bewilder’d, dismay’d, 
Till whisperings stealthy said—“Psha! he was 
wealthy— 
Thou ’rt his heir—no one saw thee—then be 
not afraid.” 


I summon’d the neighbors, I joined in their labors, 
We sought for the missing by day and by 
night ; 
We ransack’d each single height, hollow, ax dingle, 
Till shoreward we wended, when starkly extended, 
His corpse lay before us—O God what a 
sight! 


And yet there was nothing for terror or loathing ; 
The blood had been wash’d from his face and his 
clothing, 

But by no language, xo pen, his life-like wide open 
Eyes can be painted :— 

They stared at me, flared at me, angrily glared at me, 
I felt murder-attainted ; 

Yet my guilty commotion seem’d rath and devotion, 
When I shudder’d and fainted. 


No hint finds emission that breathes of suspicion, 
None dare utter a sound when an inquest found 
His death accidental ; 
Whence then and wherefore, have nothing to care for, 
These agonies mental ? 
Why grieve and why sicken, frame-wither’d soul 
Stricken ? 


Age-paralyzed, sickly, he must have died quickly, 
ach day brought some new ill ; 
Why leave him to languish and struggle with an- 
guish? 
The deed that relieved him from all that aggrieved 


To church slowly pass’d, 

When a dread apparition astounded my vision ; 

Like an aspen leaf shaking, dumb foundea ani 
quaking, 

I stood all aghast! 


From its nail’d coffin prison, the corpse had arisen, 
And in all its shroud vesture, with menacing gesture, 
And eye-balls that stared at me, flared at me, glared 
at me, 
It pointed—it flouted its slayer, and shouted 

In accents that thrilled me, 
“That ruthless dissembler, that guilt-stricken trem- 

bler 
Is the villain who kill’d me!” 


’T was fancy’s creation—mere hallucination— 

Alucky delusion, for again my confusion, 

Guilt’s evidence sinister, seem’d to people and minis- 
ter 

The painful achievement of grief and bereavement. 


Then why these probations, these self-condemnations, 
Incessant and fearful ? 

Some with impunity snatch opportunity, 

Slay—and exult in conceaiment’s immunity, 

Free from forebodings and heartfelt corrodings, 

They fear no disclosure, no public exposure, 

And sleeping unhaunted and waking undaunted, 
Live happy and cheerful. 


To seape the ideal let me dwell on the real. 

I, a pauper so lately, 
In abundance possessing life’s every blessing, 
Fine steeds in my stable, rare wines on my table, 
Servants dress’d gaily, choice banquets daily, 
A wife fond and beautiful, children most dutiful, 
I, a pauper so lately, live richly and greatly, 

In a mansion house stately. 


Life’s blessings ?—Oh, liar! all are curses most dire— 
In the midst of my revels, 

His eyes ever stare at me, flare at me, glare at me. 

Before me, when treading my manors outspreading, 

There yawns an abysmal cliff precipice dismal ; 

Isolation has vanish’d, all silence is banish’d, 

Where’er I immew me his death-shrieks pursue me, 
I am haunted by devils. 


My wine, clear and ruddy, seems turbid and bloody ; 
I cannot quaff water—recalling his slaughter, 
My terror it doubles—’t is beaded with bubbles, 
Each fill’d with his breath, 
And every glass in each hisses—“ Assassin! 
My curse shall affright thee, haunt, harrow, and 
blight thee, 
In life and in death!” 


My daughters, their mother contend with each other 
Who shall show most affection, best soothe my dejec- 
tion. 
Revolting endearments! their garments seem cere- 
ments, 
And I shudder with loathing at their grave-tainted 
clothing. 
Home and the mercies, 
That to others are dearest, to me are the drearest 
And deadliest curses. 


| When free from this error, I thrill with the terror 
(Thought horrid to dwell on!) 
That the wretch whom they cherish may shamefally 
perish ; 
Be publicly gibbeted, branded, exhibited, 
As a murderous felon! 





him 
Was kindly, not cruel. 


In procession extended a funeral s lendid, 
With banner’d displays and escutcheons emblazon’d, 


O punishment hellish !—the house I embellish, 
| From centre to corner upbraids its adorner.— 
| A door’s lowest creaking swells into a shrieking; 
' Against me each column bears evidence solemn, 
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Each statue ’s a Nemesis ; 
They follow, infest me, they strive to arrest me, 
Till, in a terrified sadness that verges on madness, 
I rush from the premises. 


The country’s amenity brings no serenity, 

Each rural sound seeming a menace or screaming ; 

There is not a bird or beast but cries—“ Murder ! 
There goes the oflender! 

Dog him, waylay him, encompass him, stay him, 
And make him surrender!” 


My flower-beds splendid seem eyes blood-distended— 

His eyes, ever staring, and flaring, and glaring! 

I wrn trom them quickly, but phantoms more sickly 
Drive me hither and thither : 

1 would forfeit most gladly wealth stolen, so madly, 

Quitting grandeur and revelry to fly from this devilry, 
But whither—oh! whither? 


Hence, idle delusions! hence, fears and confusions! 
Not a single friend’s severance lessens men’s rever- 
ence, 
No neighbor of rank quits my sumptuous banquets 
Without lauding their donor. 
Throughout the wide country I’m famed for my 
bounty, 
All hold me in honor. 


Let the dotard and craven by fear be enslaven. 
They have vanish’d! How fast fly these images 
ghastly, 
When in firm self-reliance, 
You determine on treating the brain’s sickly cheating 
With scorn and defiance! 


Ha! ha! I am fearless henceforward, and tearless, 
No coinage of fancy, no dream’s necromancy, 
Shall sadden and darken—God help me !—hist!— 
hearken ! 
’T is the shriek, soul-appalling, he uttered when fall- 
ing! 
By day thus affrighted, ’t is worse when benighted ; 
With the clock’s midnight boom from the church o’er 
his tomb 
There comes a sharp screaming, too fearful for 
dreaming ; 
Bone fingers, unholy, draw the foot-curtains slowly— 
O God! how they stare at me, flare at me, glare at me, 
Those eyes of a Gorgon! 
Beneath the clothes sinking, with shuddering shrink- 
ing, 
A mental orgasm and bodily spasm 
Convulse every organ. 


Nerves a thousand times stronger could bear it no 
longer. 
Grief, sickness, compunction, dismay in conjunction, 
Nights and days ghost-prolific, more grim and terrific 
Than judges and juries, 
Make the heart writhe and falter more than gibbet 
and halter. 
Arrest me, secure me, seize, handcuff, immure me !— 
1 own my transgression—will make full confession— 
Quick—quick! let me plunge in some dark-vaulted 
dungeon, 
Where though tried and death-fated I may not be 
baited 
By devils and furies! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sir Ropert Peet appears to be as indispensable 
to Great Britain, as Louis Philippe is to France. 
The news of his return to office carried up stocks 
and gave new life to business of all kinds, and 
gratified the friends of peace, throughout Europe 
and America. ‘The Englishman is a truer patriot 
and a truer friend to peace than the Frenchman ; 
for he has no dynasty of his own to establish at the 











risk of war, ayd the horrors which it would bring 
upon his own nation as well as upon others. 

The French government paper is exceedingly 
wounded by the President’s Message, and threat- 
ens war as the consequence of American aggres- 
sions upon Mexico. It is exceedingly sensitive to 
what it considers the insults which the Message 
contains against England. But dear old jolly John 
Bull looks at it in a better humor, and is as far 
from seeing insult as we were from meaning it. 
On the contrary, he shows a very cordial desire for 
a more intimate connection with us—and we have 
no fear that M. Guizot’s jealousy will be able to 
make the mischief he seems to intend. Glad 
enough we Americans were to see the pleasant 
face which the old gentleman turned to us. It 
makes quite a revolution in our temper. 

Now is the time, when both the nations are 
making up the quarrel with softened hearts, for 
the far seeing statesmen on both sides to apply 
themselves vigorously to such a settlement of not 
only Oregon, but matters which may be difficult 
hereafter, as to leave no ground for suspicion to 
fasten upon. We should delight in such a hearty 
fellowship with England, as would enable us to 
agree upon the following 


COURT OF NATIONS, 


for the settlement of all future differences between 
the United States and Great Britain. 


Let the United States nominate five of our citi- 
zens, who shall be approved of by England, and 
who shall for life hold the sacred office of members 
of this court, with an ample provision for their sup- 

rt—say ten thousand dollars a year for each. 
To give a notion of what kind of men we think of, 
we will name—Chancellor Kent, Bishop White, 
Justice Story, Horace Binney, John Jay. 

Let England do the same—paying such salary 
as will place these judges at the head of all others 
in the empire. 

Let the places of holding these courts be alter- 
nately in America and in England—and all the ex- 
penses, travelling and other, be jointly paid by the 
two nations. 

In case of an equal vote on any question, let an 
umpire be previously agreed upon by the court 
itself. 


The indirect effect which these ten men would 
produce upon the better knowledge of each other 
and the friendship of the nations, can hardly be 
appreciated beforehand. How many occasions of 
jealousy would be warded off—how many ill 
humors would be purified ! 

To this court other nations would be willing to 
submit their difficulties. 

We think the people of both countries are now 
ripe for this agreement. Are the statesmen ready 
to carry it into effect? 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Story of a Royal Favorite, by Mrs. Gore ; 
The Wandering Jew, No. 10; The Illustrated 
Bible, No. 48 ; The Cousins, a Tale of Early Life, 
and The Cricket on the Hearth, have all been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harper. 











